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Abstract 


Emergence of New Zemindars In Iftoghal 

Suba of Gujarat 

During the first Half of the l$th century 


This study essentially a pr e I i m i nary t«mpt in the 

' J 

direc t ion. sreks to trace and analyse the pattern and process 
of «li seer nable changes in the position and tWe role of some 

of Mughal nobles/officials during the per i64 (1700-50) of 

1 

’instability' and ‘conflict’ at the level of a iregion, the 
Mughal Gujarat. It focuses on the following :«tipbcts. 

Identification of some such nob I esjf<|f f to »a 1 s who 

V 1 ■ 

transformed I he i r non-hemi i tary official ;pf>s it ions into 

i 

hereditary one and survived the fall of MuglMl rule in the 
province, examining elements of coni inuity 4 n< l change in 


1 


t he t r pos i I ion visa-a-vis lhe stat e and? jthe sources of 

5 

revenue (peasantry), change in the nature Ibijr imperial hold 


over them and nature of emerging re l at tloflsHip with the 


Marathas and other strong' elements of 


'region. The 


pattern, process and direction of the emerging wpde of state 

i ■ ; 

nohl e/of f i c i al / nawah - peasantry Maratha re fait; i oiishi p dur i ng 

; •) ’ ■ 

the first half of the eighteenth century i a OxaO t tied in the 

context (which had already been studied 1A Satisfactory 

* i 

detail by various scholars) of pre-1700 p«ri0d when the 
state operated at the peak of efficiency. ■ I 


The study is mainly based on Persian O^fkjntcles and a 

i j 

number of province- sarkar -- pargana level] i^ofciiments. In 

V 1 

t 

add i t ion to the celebrated Ain-i Akbari and M&rk t-i Ahmad i we 
have also used a number of local works, bo t h i if\ Persian and 

j 

regional languages. Works of later date which written at 

I i 

the seat of power of local magnets (ziatra/ie) fiAve also been 
u i.ili sed . j 


The Mughal nobles /officials in Gujarat $ las elsewhere 

i 

.1 

did not constitute a single monolith] -block. The 

differentiation manifested, among others, i& thOir rank, 

; '( 

■ s, j 

official status, nativity and personal follo*Mj»g, Thus the 
nawahs of Junagadh and Radhanpur who belonged] feo the Babi- 



Afghan tribe. had settled in the reg i on ' tionjj before the 

i 

establishment of the Mughal rule in Gujarat! jthw -Jaloris who 

wrrp l.ohfim Pathans enjoyed a simitar staitbs in terms of 

l i 

their arrival in the region and local base. Oi* thje other hand 

,i ;l 

Rajas of ldar were Rat hors, though hav i ng l fciie tfr origin in 
.Jodhpur still enjoying support of the Rathof#4 f Idar itself; 

I 

Nawahs of port towns belonged to Saiyad and Mbghal casts 
among the Muslims whereas the ciesai of Vira^on ( Thakur of 
Pal.di) was members of local Pat idar family. j 

| 

, 1 

Tn terms of their official status ttvfse officials 
turned- nawahs enjoyed different positions, Tt|e jalori’s of 
Radhanpur enjoyed mart nabs and the hereditary f^ujUari of the 
place, The Itabi family of Radhanpur enjoyed f&iipta r i of the 

t 

; /J 

pargana but ultimately rose to the pos i t. i ofi of de facto 

, i 

Governor of t tie province by their sheer The ruling 

", 3 

(Bah i ) family of .Junagadh also held pos i t i on Of faujdar at 

- j 

different places but the one of .Junagadh was Usurped by Sher 

Khan Bah i , the founder of the ruling house. :m thors were 

5 '1 

mnnsatxiar - Jagirdar of Idar which they Md vir tua 1 1 y 

\ ■] 

snetehed through from the rul ing chief of .Jodhpffi. ^fhe nawahs 

t. i 

. t 

of port towns were, originally Caujdars but orie.i of them had 

■ i 

acquired the status of Governor of the provincibi The rtawabs 
of Surat, initially, did not enjoy any of f i c i a'i j poi i t ion . 


3 



Political situation in the province 
of the empire, underwent a qualitative 
first, half of the eighteenth century 


&* ift other parts 


during the 


fhe emerging 


situation obliged as also enabled &fjff#rent state 

i -i i > 

nob 1 es/of f i c ia 1 s to take care of their inteffect On their own. 


The imperial centre failed to apply adm i n i stf^t i^ e checks and 

• I ‘ 

maintain continuous vigil. Then, Ihe appbljnti^ent of the 

if 1 

leading officials in the suba came to be gov«rhe<$ not so much 

i i 

i 

by imperial interests as much by factional tcoils iderat i ons 

• t 

whii'h, ultimately seem to have set the pol|tfcKl attitudes 


•' i 

and behaviour of the appointees towards t hP ‘stile and its 


affairs. Secondly, the Za.mintia.rs of the reg|t»^i tfifere gaining 

l 

,! ‘i l 

in strength and trying to stop payment of |^vei|ues to the 

> i 

‘ ,, J ? e 

stale. Such a situation seems to have oonltri butted to the 

' \ 
i j 

visible bankruptcy of the state at the eetHfre land at the 


level of province, 

particularly after 

tt|e 

■■ i 

reign of 

Pa r rwkh-Siyar. 

To the 

complex situations 

i } 

wi 4 h 

. { 

increasing 

problems, the 

Mara tha 

entry added a new 

? j 

divert#ion which 


lurried out. to be insoluble. With the emergence 'tit Narathas in 

1 

the reign, particularly from the year of Auraib|fzet> ' 3 death, 

| i 

the state had to fight on more than two f ronti*. : Thi Harathas 

diverted imperial attention and resources, crewed cond 1 1 ion 

■' j 

of insecurity in the region and rendered tfc|e | pom i t i on of 

i i ■ 

' ‘4 

Muglmt officials all the more vulnerable. Ovot Salt emerging 


'X 


situation uprated conditions conducive for rebel Iiouness and 
doTianoe. More so the Maratha encroachments deduced the area 
of Mughal hold and led to erosion of its autjhority over its 

. i 

officials as appointed in the region. 'EM* Mughal state 
gradually found itself incapable of ensuring safety and 
security of person and position of its own Officials, much 
less ensuring continuity in their official- position and in 
the sources of their income. 

The process of factionalism and de f i atloe seems to have 
originated from above. The nobles at the imperial centre 
defied and encroached upon the authority of the king, the 
provincial leading official (Governor) defied the imperial 
centre and encroached upon the authority of another important 
officer ( P/m/i) who was mainly depended updiv the centre. In 
the same fashion a section of tiarkar and fchfc pargana level 
officials supported the Governor against tfip centre at one 
stage and then defied the authority of the Governor and 
al I empl ed to behave independent of Hit* state authority. 
Attempts of many of them met with success. Th is development 
is visible in the transformation of official position, 
whether dr -juci> or de-facto, into hereditary One and then 
their continuity in the same position even after the 


extinction <<f Mughal rule from the region. 



The Mughal officials of the regioit idiaplayed their 

■s ? 

talent: by making use of the prevailing polilijcal situation in 

> 1 

their favour In the multi-corned strengjt^i for supremacy 
which went undebated between various contestants for power, 


I he officials adopted strategy which was ^ Variance from 
situation to situation and person to per a<$nj, though it was 
not in variably the case. AM of them foii^ht and as also 
entered into alliance with the Mara tha s , t ho #oat domineering 
force in the region. In this they shared ?ri 
Maratha sardars and simultaneously defe 


with the 
their position 


by force of arms. Strong forts and fortlif i c4t ions which 


under their eomand placed them in a strategic! position which 

i 

was not hard to defend. Secondly, they supgd?rt<3d as well as 

i 

opposed the Mughal Government as the sit.ua t ifcrt demanded . They 

could as they did, side with the Marathas fegaillat Governor 

' i 

and vice versa. They also took active part ijn the struggle 

i 

he! ween the outgoing and incoming Governors .| THey found it 
expedient In extent their helping hand tip! the Governors 

against the centre. Thirdly, these emerging hawmbs acted as 

1 

mercenaries for any party which could afforct io |>ay them. In 
this role the nawabs did not differentiate b<it ween Governor 
and the Marat has anil even ignored their ottfni family bonds. 

* i 

Next, these emerging nawabs paid duo at tenet ton to acquire 
support or at least sympathy of the local tolfgfiifets such as 



Zammdars revenue grantees, traders, emerging leaders and 
tribal chiefs, and in Surat the European tjraders too. It 
seems that these officials made a determi r»4 bid to create 
this own power- base so as to fall hack!; tipofri the local 
sources of strenght. In this element of nb^ivlty seems to 

i 

have played a vital role. 

Tn their bid to acquire roots in tftje region, the 
emerging Natalys, so far as our knowledge go^s, adopted two 

way strategy: they did not disturb the poaltHon of locally 

.. i 

i nf hint iat magnets and allowed them to coni. inubusi y enjoy the 

■i 

rights which they had ear! ier been granted by the Mughal 
state. In this, mention may be made of the Jlajveriue Grantees 
(Holders of madad-i-ma ' sh , inam grants etc.); itha de>sais the 
Pat. ala, (muqaddama) and their ilk. Secondly ;tt*my tried to 
creal new interests: they made fresh grants! itt favour of 
influntial or at least respectable elements of society like 
the mice made in favour of Ba i rag i s , iftWiaittc etc. by the 
nawaba of dunagadh. Moreover, these new rulers renunciated 
some of the well-established claims of the Statje in favour of 
7am i ndara and through such act they tried to oofcmim i c& te that 

• i 
i 

the interests of local land magnets were not jortly safe and 
secure but could also be enhanced tinder 1 he «i#w authority. 


~7 




It is also important to note that ttwi pRi«rging nawaba 


dni not f i t among themselves. Instead, 


supported each 


other, particularly after 1737 i.e after a* Withdrawal of 

' ! 

the last of the Governers as deputed direo^l?!' from imperial 
centre. i 

I 

The struggle for supremacy which led to. ihe emergance of 
new Zam indars (nawaba ) , seems to have been, partied without 
oastoist. or communal considerations. The takhors of Idar, 

i 

>, \ 

though otif'e attacked by Jawanmard Khan Babi,%fe Subsequent 1 y 
and con t i nous 1 y seen in the company of Mo«H ih khan and the 
Bat) is themselves, except on one occasion whdn; for a while , 
they had joined hands with Marathas. I i ketfipe the Maratha 


all itude towards them all was the same: at 


to capture 


the fort and/or demand a share in the reveilles. It is thus 

i 

evident that the politics of the time l n <jiur region cut 
across the caste and community bond, j 

It is also evident that none of the o^efjjfing nawaba 
could succeed to acquire, establish and/or r^tAin its hold 
over the entire territory which otherwise f^lI within the 
j u r i s d j o t i on a s i mpe rial officials. The sway pi tile Nawabs o f 

Surat, Bharuch and Cambay was confined to ttje fOtir walls of 

I 

the ports and the forts. Even within the "fortifications, 

, | 

their authority was qualified by the Marathd’i^ presence and 


their share in 1 he revenues. Similarly, 


: t^»e nawabs of 



Junagadh and Radhanpur, new rulers of Pa languor and Idar had, 


likewise, to share their revenues with the! Maratha's and 
exercise their authority over a ! imt ted part of faujdar's 
jurisdiet ion. However, their achievements wore not so insig¬ 
nificant. The vary fact that they survived the Marathas on 
si aught and imperial pressure and. then, its withdrawal 
denominates that, they were persons of some potential. 

It seems that the local people’s prejudlrefl against the 
imperial eentre’s hold over the region, stfortg feeling of 
na I ivity amongs I he people of the area, Hugha 1 official’s 
determined hid to dissociate themselves frojn the hold and 
conlrol of the imperial centre and its 
represent at ives(Governor) in region and, finally, their 
calculated more to identify themselves with the regional 
elements went, a long way in providing them the roots in the 
local and, thereby, perpetuating their positions there. 

The class of Zammdars enjoyed superior rights in land 
or its produce on hereditary basis, the right stood over and 
above the peasantry With the process of transformation of 
non- hered i tary official positions into hereditary one having 
been completed, a new section from affldnjgst the state 
officials came to enjoy the same rights on exactly the same 
pattern and. thus, transforming, though only Marginally, the 


Q 




the 


social formation of the class of Zamifajjfatk ■ But 

■I I 

difference between the two may not he 1 o«|fc j sight of: The 
Zamindars were obsorbed into the empire (kind SKought to be 
reduced to the position of officials with vjBkf ylhg degree of 
success, i he nawabs carved their estate otkt* of empire and 
transformed their position of non-heredi tar;£ jfjtftijte-of f icial s 

into hereditary one and, thus, changed the1!*, chjaraeter; the 

i 

Zam i ndar ' s pos i t ion carried * 1 eg j t. i macy ’ as &i^mifydars whereas 

' ! ' 

the nawabs were still, at least 160-1011011111/, the Mughal 

officials, approval of which was sought ' frdflt the Mughal 

•• i 

emperors. But then, like the Zam i ndars , the fi^W'JPami/idars too 
ceased to Share their revenues with the except the 

offering of tribute at the time of auccesstioii. Accepting the 
prevailing situation and the changed petition of their 
officials as fait accompli, the Mughal e«p«t*or s extended 
their approval , acting merely as rubber stwjpps. I 


CHAPTER-I 


THE POLITICAL MILIEU 

The first half of the eighteenth century constitutes 
an important land mark in the history of Mughal Gujarat. 
Having passed through an era of relative peace and 
stahi ! ity for more than a century the suba entered a phase, 
marked with adminis t ra t i ve instability and po I i t i caI chaos. 
As the imperial Mughal control began to recede in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, a new scenario of local 
level tensions and subsequent realignment of authority and 
power began I o emerge. With the recession of Mughal 
imperial control over the province, authority devolved 
drawnward at. all levels and the devolution seems to have 
stopped at. the level of v i 1 1 age/town. The loss of Ahmadabad 
to the Marathas (1753) merely signified the culmination of 
a process which had increasingly excluded Gujarat from 
amongst imperial concern. 

At the outset of our period, the suba. of Gujarat 
occupied a significant space in the imperial scheme. The 


14 


region formed a bridge between the empire’s northern and 


southern territorial units. Political development® in the 
bordering provinces of the Deccan and Ajmer had their 
direct impact on Gujarat* That the suba of Gujarat 
comprised an important link in the commercial life of 
Mughal T nd i a, is too well known to be discussed in any 
de1 ai 1 . " 


Administratively the suba was regarded as Sensitive 


P. Saran, Provincial Govern/ne/ii , pp . 127-30; 

MS. Commissariat. A History of Gujarat, II, 
N. Delhi, 1957, pp . 199-205, G.S. Sardesai, 

New History of Maratha People, It, Bombay, 
1948, pp J05-10. 


For instance, Surendra Gopal, Commerce and 
Craft in Gujarat, l6th and l7th centuries. New 
Delhi, 1975, B.G. Gokhle, “Ahmadabad in 17 th 
century” . Journal of Economic and Social 
History of the Orient, vol XII, pt. 11 April, 
1969; A.D. Gupta "The Marchants of Surat c 
17 00-1750;"' Ftites in south Asia: Edmund Leach 
and S.M. Mukherjee (ed), Cambridge University 
Press, 1970; Kotani, "Politico-economic 
condition of 17-18th century Gujarat" Journal 
of Asian Studies, Vol XXX, No. 2. 



3 

region, a problem province. 

In view of the nature of suba in general and the 
turbulent nature of the Rajput si and the Kolia < zam indara) 
t n particular, the imperial centre had to make special 
arrangements. Thus, only a manaabdar who enjoyed high rank 
was appointed subadar of Gujarat.* He was assisted by rank 


Eempror Aurang/eb described Gujarat as a 

‘refractory’ region (Gujarat. zortalab 

as O S.M, Az. izuddin Hussain (ed), Kalimat-i 
Taijibat by Tuayatullah Khan Kashmiri, Delhi 
1982, p. 114; please see also Ibid,, pp. 84-5. 
In one of his letters addressed to prinoe 
Mohammad Azam, then subadar of Gujarat 

(1701-4), the emperor advised him to follow 

the foot prints of Shujat Khan (noted for his 
continual and effective administrative con¬ 

trol), "otherwise this is the province of 
Gujarat, may God forbid, there will be 
d i sorder and oonf iis i on . " J . H . Bi I 1 i mor is. (ed ) , 
Ruqat-i Alamgiri, Delhi, 1872, letter No. XIX, 
pp. 24-8. 

Kalimat-i Taiyibat, p. 114; M. At bar Ali, 
Mughal Nobility Under Aurangzeb, Delhi, 1970 
p. 147. 


16 


assisted by the fau.idars and the thanadars who, at the time 


of need, had to furnish half of troops maintained by them 
against their conditional and unconditional ranks for 
serving directly under the nazim’s command.'’ 

Tn order to maintain continual administrative pressure 
the empire took preventive steps to keep the office always 
occupied. II was provided that the outgoing subadar should 
leave the office after the arrival of the next incumbent.^ 
Emperor Aurangzeb also ordered that the incoming and 
outgoing rtazims, and implicitly, the official associated 
with them, must perform the ceremony of arrival and 
departure in a single meeting on the same place, instead of 
separately as il was done previously. 

Mi rat-i Ahmadi, I p. 226; Mi rat-i Ahmadt 
Supplement (Persian Text) Baroda, 1930. p. 

169, Account , f. 16a. 

Account 76a; Mirat-i Ahmadi, 1 p. 26; Ibid., 
Supplement, p. 169. 

Mirat-i Ahmadi, 1, pp. 224, 289, 348, 372. 

fhid., p. 372, In case of an offcial’s death 
in office, the establishment of the deceased 
was retained until the alternative arrangement 
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With a view to bringing to bear extra administrative 


pressure and ensure effectiveness of the existing one, 

preventive military expedition were undertaken into the 

region, special task force was deputed from the contre, 

incapable officials were replaced by more competent ones, 

new fortresses erected and thanas were established, or the 

strength of the existing one waqa raised on the 

trouble-spots, complaints of the riaya were entertained and 

necessary redress was provided to remove the immediate 

9 

cause of di Seoul ml.. 

The provincial administration was divided into two 
mutual Ij independent halves-the Nizamat and the diwatn lfl 


had been made Tbiti. , 1 , pp. 302, 306-7, 326, 

345-16, 369, 

For the representative instances, [bid., i, 
pp. 137-8, 141-2, 148-51, 188, 190-1, 209-10, 

217-8, 234. 266, 305, 333-4, 336, 338; Nicolo 
Manure i, Sforirt do Mogor, ed and tr by w> . 
Irvine, London 1907, i, p. 198; P. Saran, op. 
i 'it. . p. 1<14, k Appendix to chapter. III; 
7 bid , pp. 75-80. 

for details, please see, P. Saran, op. fit, 
pp. 157-164, 169-180, 193, 196-97. 
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each being answerable to the sovereign the purpose of the 
ingenious administrative device was I o create a most 
potent and rcliable check on the highest officials of the 
province" 1 ' The administrative system of checks and 
balances' and division of functions designed as a safeguard 

against the abuse of power and authority, had generally 

12 

"narrowed down the opportunity of revolts" by officers. 

Its keynote was the 'careful and vigilant control exercised 

l>> the imperial centre’. Just bow much respect the ‘centre 

could enforce for the system of checks and balances, 

13 

depended on its strength. Obviously it was liable to be 
upsel by severe struggle for power at the centre and 
dissat isfdrl ion in the nobility Such a struggle and 
dissatisfaction emerged at the centre during the first half 
of |. hi* eighteenth century, gradually breaking down the 

1 /bid pj> 180-1. 

U K. Narjv t Incidents of Rebellion during the 
region of Akbar" Medieval India, -1 Misoellany, 

M, 1952, p. ir>r>. 


Salish Chandra, Parties and Polities at the 
Mtigltn I t'nurt"- 1707-1740 , New Delhi , drd edn; 



administrative arrangements which had been so meticulously 
evolved and enforced with relative tenacity during the 
preceding century. 

Changing Milieu. 

The Imperial Scene: 

There seems to have started a downward process of 
devolution of power from, if not earlier than the reign of 
Bahadur Shah. To beginwith, the Mughal emperors lost their 
commanding position over the state apparatus, particularly 
the nobility, the power and authority of the emperor came 
to be grabbed by one or the other group of nobles that 
exercised it for subserving the factional interests and 
regardless of the emperor’s authority. The imperial power 
and authority virtually came to be vested with thft dominant 


fact ion of nobles 

at the 

court . 14 


For a detail 

view 

of these 

deves lopments, 

Jbid. , pp. 18 

. 27-8 

and n, 43 , 

60, 64-9, 77, 

101-14, 134, 

136-44 

, 147-54, 

168-7 1; Zahi- 

rudd i n Ma1 i k , 

The 

Reign of 

Muhammetd Shmh 

1719-48 , Asia, 

1975, pp. 6-12 , 57 

-64, 76-85, 92, 

96-7 . 
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Despite the fact that the nobles succetaf till ly grabbed 
the emperor’s authority and made him dependent ujfcon them, 
they failed to provide effective leadership tfli tihe empire. 15 
Scramble for fertile and easily manageable Jkjir* and the 
conflict and confrontation for wizarat widened the rift 
between sections of the nobility. The recurr#»t etrife of 
rival factions tore the ruling class apart. The power 
shifted repeatedly. Hence no single noble (or* group of the 
nobles) could enjoy the power continuously, jktso In order 
to retain and acquire power, the group of the kioblhs had to 
enter into bargains and make compromises which affected 
cohesion and effectiveness adversely. Consequently the 
nobility and, for that matter, the imperial Centre lacked 


cohesion and uniformity, much less consistency in approach. 


So everything there was in confusion. In thp prdcess the 
strength of the centre declined consistently, thus it found 


increasingly beyond its capacity to enforce r#Sf>ect for the 


administrative norms which were thrown td the winds 


Satish Chand, op. cit. pp. 57-60, 82-3, lgT-8, 
Zahiruddin Malik, op. cit., pp. 3-18. 

Satish Chandra, op. cit., pp . 27 - 9 , 60-1, 116 , 
168 , 197 ; Zahirudd in Mai ik, op. cit., pp, ! T-9, 
12, 79-85; Mirat-j Ahmad i, II, p. 48. 
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Continued 


friction disorganized and even para lifted 

17 

administration at all levels. 

The Provincial Scene 

The kind of struggle that had started at the $M$erla) 
centre, had its direct bearing on the affaire of the 
province of Gujarat. The process of devolution of pewpr and 
authority seems to have gone further downward. Th# nazrims 
gradua11y grabbed the authority of imperial centre, and, it 
led to erosion of the imperial vigil, the power and 
position of such others who were directly and exclusively 
dependent upon it. In their turn, the nazims too c4uld not 
retain control over their sub-ordinates and develop;* power 
base in the face of opposition of the locally strong 
nobles, the Zamindars and the Marathas. The process of 
downward devolution of power went on and seems to have 
stopped at the level of vi11 age/town. 

The Nazims: 

A definite change in the position and role of Nmtiaa 
is discernable from the available evidence. Appoiift*ent of 

7 

Satish Chandra, op. cit., pp. 81, 116; 

Zahiruddin Malik; op. cit., p. 13. 
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Nazims came to be made not so much in recogaition of 


efficiency, merit or loyalty as much for narfoW and 

i A 

immediate factional consideration. Ghaziuddih Khan 


Ferozjung though considered unfit 


render 


asefu1 


servwe in battle, was, at the instance of Khan—t—Dawran 


Momin Khan, appointed Governor of Gujarat (September 1708) 

19 

where military operations were the call of the hour. 
Similarly Saiyid brothers managed appointment of D&ftoti Khan 
Panni 0713) for 'some state reasons' even through he was 
‘a poor and careless’ administrator. Maharaja Ajtt Singh 
(1715), a careless’ administrator who was not even trusted 


by the emperor, was likewise granted subadari cm extra 
administrative consideration i.e., the Saiyid brothers had 
entered into a secret understanding to which the king was 


For earlier period, P. Saran, op. cit., pp. 
159, 167. 

Satish Chandra, op. cit. , pp. 33-34; 
Zahiruddin Malik; op. cit., p. 27; Mirat-i 
Ahmadi, I, pp. 382-3, 385, 388. 

Mirat-i Ahmad i , I, pp. 401, 403, 412; The 
tenure of his predecessor, Shahmat Khan, 
lasted only three months. Satish Chandra, op. 
r i t. , p. 100. 
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r ,, 

entered into a secret understanding to whiohft^te king was 
not a party. 21 The next incumbent Muiz-ud dawl4 patider Quli 
Khan got the subadari in recognition of the e^fieotive role 
he had played in the fall of Saiyids. 22 NizanuM Hulk's claim 

for the subadari was, for the emperor, too ‘difficult to 

23 i 

resist. Similarly Mubarizul Mu 1 k Surbul&h# Kh*n whose 

j, 

record of service in Kabul khan been ‘most unfat iafactory' 

and Maharaja Abhey singh got the office oh extra 

24 

administrative considerations. 


Mi rat-i Ahmad i, II, p. 3. Satish Chandra* op. 
cit., PP. 92, 102, 110 and n. The Maharft^ got 
a second tenure (1719) in recognition of the* 
valued support he had provided to the S^tyid 
brothers against emperor Farrukhaiyaf * AVen 
though his first governorship had evoked 
numerous complaints, Ibid., p. 179. Nifmt-i 
Ahmadi, TT, pp. 11-2, 21. 


Mi rat-i Ahmadi, IT, pp. 35-8, Satish Chandra, 
op. cit., p. 169; Zahiruddin Malik, op. fit., 
pp. 7 5-8. 


Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 45-7 .Satish Chandra, 
op. cit., pp. 172-3, Zahiruddin Malik ,j dp. 
cit, pp. 86-7. 


24 


Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 54, 116-8; Zahiruddin 
Malik, A Mughal Statemenship of the Eightp4ntH 
Century, Khan-i Dawran, Asia 1973, pp 30 * | 66 , 
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The strong nobles desire to procure admintstrat ive 


position in the province and not to move away from the 
court, gave rise to the practice of governing the auba 

through naibs gradually extended to the province of 

25 

Gujarat. Thus Asaf Khan acquired the aubadetn of Gujarat 

(March 1712) decided to stay at the court and govern the 

26 

suba through deputies. SimiIar1y, Khan- i darwmn (1717-19), 


Sotish Chandra, op. oil ., pp 197, 206-7, Beign 
of Mohammad Shah, pp. 92-7. 

The ‘practice of pluratity’ (i.e. one person 
holding several appointments simu1taneous1y) 
also arose as the strongmen at the court came 
to hold other administrative assignments in 
1 he province, Reign of Mohammad Shah, pp. 
12,15, 18, 21, 33 206-7; Satish Chandra, op. 

pp. 24, 40, 80, 120-1; 206-7. Please see 
also discussion in the following pages. 


Mirat-i Ahmadi, I, pp. 396-7. During his tenure vduch 
lasted little less than an year the aubadnr appointed 
Muhammad Beg Khan, Iftikhar Khan and Surbuland Khan in 
succession as deputies. The last of them appointed 
another person as the naib's naib and left the province 
soon after Jahandar Shah’s dethronment. Ibid., I, p. 
397. 
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,Maharaja Ajit Singh (second tenure;|719-21) and 

Maharaja Bakht Singh ( 1744) did not eveh visit the 

27 > 

province. Impact of running the province with the help of 

deputies, presumably enjoying low ranks and th# indifferent 

administrators, is not difficult to perceive.** 


Fffective performance of the assigned duties could 
hardly be expected from the aubadara who were appointed on 


Ibid., 11, pp. 12, 13, 21.25-6, 28, 31, 34, 

38, 48; Ralmukand Mehta Balmukan Nama *d. 

Satish Chandra, Asia, 1972, pp 11-2, 36-7, 

49-50. Similarly Nizamul Mu Ik governed the 
province through a deputy. Mirat-i Ahmad i II, 
pp. 34, 38, 48. Moreover Haider Qu 1 i Khan 

(April 1721, October 1722) took more thap an 
year to reach (June, 1722) the auba only Uftlder 
great pressure, Mirat-i Ahmad i, II, pp. 54, 
79-80. 


During the year 1700-43 the centre appointed 
18 subadara. The nazima ruled the siibm in 
person for 27 years. During the remaining 
period it was governed by deputies, inter!® - 
governors, or naib-i auba whose number cornea 
to 26. Then, no aubadars was appointed during 
sept 1707 to Sept 1708 and November 1710 to 
March 1712. Please see the Appendix. 
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extra administrative considerations. Thus D&oad Khan Panni 

(1713-5) did not look after the governor’s establishment 

well. He did not bother to ensure enforcement Of imperial 

orders concerning transfer of faujdar , take the required 

sureties from the rebellous element whose raids became a 

2ft 

regular feature from the period of his admltiistrat ion. 

From the time of his subadari, the Governor's virtually 

abandoned the policy of defending the suba against the 

Marathas on the frontier, leaving the official, to fight 

against them single handed. Also the local officials who 

11 

indulged in infighting were not brought to bobk- 

The subadars committed illegalities which had 
damaging effects on the administrative arrangewenta itself. 
Thus Feroz dung (1708-10) extort Rs. one lakh out of 
revenues of jagris of some eminent nobles ocogpied maha I s 
of khalsa and paibaqi and appropriated revenues for 


Mirat-i Ahmadi ; pp. 27, 341, 403, 412-3. 

For details, please see discussions in the 
following pages. 

Wirat-i Ahmadi; I, pp. 410-12. 
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himself. Shahmat Khan < 17 i i — 2 ) followed in l|is foot 
steps. Muizaddawla (1721-2) occupied khalstQ and paibaqi 
lands, and the Jagirs of the manaabdara posted in and 
outside the suba .He defied the centre with boldness and 

1C 

raised the banner of absolute authority. Mu tzuddawa l a ’ s 
this innovation remained as his memento and a dead of 


Ibid., I, pp. 401-2, 408-9 The court 

compensated the mansabdar by paying the* out 
of the provincial treasury. At the death of 
Feroz Jung in office, his na i b resisted by 
force auditting and escheat of his master’s 
property. Ibid., 1, pp. 292-3, 401-2, 400 - 9 . 

Ibid., T, pp. 401-2, 408-9. At this time 

Shahmat Khan held the suba independant1y as no 
governor was appointed. Likewise Asad Kltan ’ s 
na i b (1712) and later on Shahamat Khan (Ii713) 
appropriated revenues which were disport ibnate 
to their claims. Again the provincial treasury 
had to 'bear the burden’. Ibid, I, pp. 4Gfi*2, 
4 09 . 


Ibid., II, p. 40. 

Ibid ., IT, pp. 45-7. The Nazim also captured 
I he imperial stable. S.H. Askari (ed), Iqbal 
namah by anonymous, N. Delhi, 1983, p. 101. 
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boldness on the part of the Governors. 


36 


Nizamul mu 1 k ’ s naib Hamid Khan also occupied the 

khalsa, paibaqi and jagir lands and seized office records, 

relived diwani officials of their duties, leaving the diwan 

37 

with no duties to discharge. His successors retained the 

38 

diwani establishment under their control. Haaiid Khan and 

his successors also occupied sail — mahals, bait—ul mal and 

39 

the mint , thus allowing the diwan to exit but in name. 

As such the provision of the 'checks and balances’ was 
done away with. The Nazim thus emerged as the sloe 


aul,hor i ty 

at the level of suba 

In 

consequence 

36 

Mi ra t 

-i Ahmadi , II, p. 45. 




37 

Ibid. 

, T . p. 8. Ibid., II, 

pp 

64 , 

78 271-2. 

38 

Ibid. 

, I , p. 8. Ibid. , 

II, 

PP- 

64 99-100, 


118, 

136-7, 143, 256-7. 




39 

lb l d . 

, 1 , p. 8; Ibid., II 

, PP- 

64 , 

78, 140-1, 


256-7 

, 271-2, 348 




to 

The 

Mi rat perticularly 

mentions 

that the 


matter was brought to the notice of imperial 
centre. But the centre could not make even an 
enquiry. Ibid., I, p. 8. 
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seizure of jagira the mansabdara posted in the avba lost 
their means of livelihood and spent their lives in 
starvation/* The development rendered the offioa of the 
provincial bakhshi meaningless and deprived th© governors 
of their own base of power in the province. 

Behaving almost as sovereigns the governors from the 
time of Firoz .lung levied illegal exactions, particularly 
from the relatively vulnerable action of populace. 

Firozjung imposed a 'slight duty’ on th© items of 
trade which were brought from the rural afe&s to the 
markets in Ahmadabad. Maharaja Ajjt Singh's rmib extorted 
many taxes from the populace of pargana /laveff Ahmadabad 
during both the tenure of his governorshipSince the 
migar seth Kapur Chand, resisted levying of illegal taxes. 


Ibid., II, pp. 64, 78, 99-100, 118; Acoottflt , 

f. 16a. 

Mi rat-i Ahmadi., II, p. 11. 

Tbid. , II, p. 34. 
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the naib subadar had him done away with.^ Similarly other 
subadars levied illegal exaction from the populace of 
Ahmadabad and came into clash with the nagar setlm AM also 
faced the ire of the people on different occasion*.^ 

likewise, Hamid Khan extorted a fixed amount with 

force from all sections of people of Ahmadabad be way of 

bewra , a tax which the author of the Mi rat had not even 

4 8 

heard of earlier. Subsequently all the Nazims, without 
except ion, imposed the unpleasant tax and other cesses on 


Ibid. , II, pp . 34-5. For a view of position 

and role of the nagar setb, Dwijendra Tripalhi 
and M J. Mehta, "The Nagar Seth of Ahmadabad: 
The History of an urban Institution tn a 
Gujarat city ; Essay in Medieval Indian 
Economic History, Sat.ish Chandra, ed . , Delhi, 
1987, pp. 261-75. 

For instance, Please see Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, 
pp. 36, 136-9, 170-2. Sarbuland Khan 

imprisioned the seth but the one during 
Maharaja Abhay Singh’s subadari fled the town. 
Ibid., II, pp. 136-9, 170-2. 

Ibid., II, pp. 67-8, 92-3, 95. 

3 l 



47 

various pretexts. The na i b of Maharaja Abhap Singh mixed 
copper with silver and gold coins as a result Of Which the 

JO 

Ahmadabad mint lost its credibility. 

Daood Khan Panni imposed a new levy, called chbattaman 

(literally release) from the holders of the madad-i mash 
(9 

lands. Similarly Maharaja Abhay Singh's naib levied a 
separate cess on them and appointed separate ami Is and 
/. p/is i ldars for the purpose. 5 ® 

As such the subadars from the times of emperor Bahadur 
Shah encroached upon all the sources of revenue and levied 
new I axes and revived the prohibited ones. The governor 
thus encroached upon the emperor’s prerogative«, Jagirdar 'a 

Ibid IT, pp. 67-8, 92-3, 95, 97, 99, 104-6, 

136-41, 1-43, 163-64, 170-74, 190, 204, 256- 

57 , . 

■ Ibid., I. pp. 143, 256-7. 

5 Ibid. , I, p. 413. 

6 Ibid., II, pp. 141-2, for similar references, 

Ibid. , 1, p. 364, Ibid., II, pp. 40, 45, 64, 

78, 99-100, 118, 136-7, 256-7. 
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rights, and the provincial departments which Had virtually 
been rendered ineffective and defunct. 

The Governors seem to have particularly frOM 1722, 
refused to share revenues with the imperial oHtltro. Prior 
to 1722, the Mirat mentions, the remittance of revenues to 
the emperors and the imperial courtBut during the post 
1722 years the only reference appears in 1T34 when the 
court commanded then naib Governor Ratan S i ngh Bhartdar i to 
tremit the revenues. The naib remitted Rs . 1, 23, 000 out 

of which Rs, 75,000 were contributed by the 0utadaddi of 

Khanbat only. The remaining claim on jagira (l.e. of the 
ma/isaMar posted at the imperial centre) was never complied 
with At the later date (1747) the emperor ordered the 
Governor and the Port Officer of Bharuch each to remit a 
meargre sum of Rs. 10,000 but neither of the two obeyed.* 4 

' Ibid., II, pp. 385-6, 401-2; Ibid., II, pp. 4, 

19, 24, 27, 30-3, 37-8. 

2 Ibid., II, pp. 162, 67. 

3 Ibid. , II, p. 167. 

4 Ibid., II, pp. 380-t. 
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It has already been discussed that every Governor from 


Ibrahim Khan (1705) onward restored to such activities as 
under normal circumstances would have invited imperial 
wrath leading to punishment of varying magnitude. But now 
the only sword of punishment the imperial centre wielded 
was dismissal and even the burden of ousting him from 
office came to lay with the noble appointed to replace him. 

Some of the Governors during the first two ded&des of 
the eighteenth century, left the suba without having been 
served with the transfer orders. Ibrahim Khan (lT05-Sept 
1707 ) left the suba after resigning the post on his own 
accord ’for leading retired life’ without prior 
permission. Sarhuland Khan, the naib of Governor (wazir) 
Asad Khan (May 1712-13) nominated his naib and left (Feb. 
1713) "due to exigency of time’. Which seems to he the 
fall of wazir with the rise of Farukhsiyar to power in 


Ibid., I, p. 381. It seems that Khan found it 
inconvenient to serve under the new regime. 
The reign of Muhammad Shah, p. 5. 

Mirat-i Ahmad i , I, p. 397; The Reign of 
Muhammad Shah, p. 10. 
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January 1713. 57 Likewise Shahmat Khan (May 1713 July 1713) 

Daood Khan Panni (August 1713 July 1717) and Shams Ud dawla 

Khan-l dawaran’s (May 1717-18) naib Haider Quli Khan 

appointed their respective naibs on their own acoord and 

entrusting the charge to them left the suba well before the 

58 

transfer orders were served on them. It was in violation 
of long established norm governing transfers and standing 


Mi rat-i Ahmadi, I, p. 349; The Reign of 
Muhammad Shah, p. 10. 

Mirat-i Ahmadi, I, pp. 401, 413, Ibid., II, 
p. 20. It may be pointed out that Shahmat Khan 
(as naib ) was transfered for accomodating 
Mohammad Beg Khan, an old associate of Asad 
Khan who enjoyed supreme position at the court 
Ibid. , T, p. 395. As Governor he was 
transfered at Kokaltash’s instance (Satish 
Chandra, Parties and Politics, pp. 32, 7 On) 
Daood Khan Panni and Shamsuddaw1 ah were 
transfered to accomodate Maharaja Ajit Singh 
for subserving factional interests. Mirat-i 
Ahmadi , IT, pp. 11, 21; Satish Chandra, 
Parties and Politics pp. 97, 101-2, 145, 147; 
The Region of Muhammad Shah, pp. 11-3, 19, 20. 

The farmans of appointment or transfer were 
sent through a sazawal whose duty it was to 
announce the news to the Nazim and escort him 
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imperial orders specifically meant for the sub&dmrs of 


Gujarat as mention earlier, 

Maharaja Ajit Singh (1715-17) appears to be the only 

Governor whose oppressive acts finally led to his 

, . , gfl 

diamissa1 . 


Shams-ud dulah Khan-i Dawran, the next inouabent, 
managed his ouster secretly through Abdul Hamid Khan (ex. 

to his new charge, asking the outgoing 
incumbent to make over charge to the new 
arrival. P. Saran, Provincial Government pp. 

f 63-64. 


Virat-i Ahmadi. II, p. 11; Satish Chandra, 
Parties and Politics, pp. 137n 179; The charge 
of oppression on Ajit seems to have been old 
standing. On August 22 sept, 5 and 27, 1715 
there were complaints that the Rajput of Ajit 
Singh were laying their hands on the royal 
mnhals and the Jagirs of the royal mansabdara. 
The mutasaddis and the jagirdars dare not say 
anything as the news writers were in collusion 
with the Raja. The Rajput sources attributed 
the cause of dismissal to his friendship with 
Saiyids. Satish Chandra, Parties and Politics 
p. 137. 
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ft ( 

diwan ) who bore enmity towards the Raja. During hie second 

tenure (1719-2)) the Maharaja’s naito had been disobeying 

imperial authority mal administering the affairs and 

oppressing the people. His dismissal, however came in the 

wake of the Saiyed’s fall for the Raja had always been 

their staunch. Haider Qu 1 i Khan the next incumbent managed 

na/1) Governor Anup Singh Bhandari 's expulsion with the help 

of Mehar A1i Khan, a leading local noble (ex-diwan) with 

63 

whom he had come into confrontation. 


Haider Qu 1 i Khan who had turned a rebel from the 


Mi rat -1 Ahmadl, pp. il-2. At the time the new 
was received, the Maharaja was away in Dwarka 
(sarhar Soreth). Abdul Hamid Khan occupied the 
capital in his absence and placed it in the 
state of preparedness. The Raja was further 
dissuaded from his design of war by Nahir 
Khan. Ibid. 

Mi rat -1 Ahmadi, IT, pp. 31-33, 35-8, Satish 
Chandra, Parties and Potitics, pp. 170, 179. 

Mi rat-i Ahmadi , IT, pp. 37-40. Bhandari had 
to jump out of window of the fort to save his 
skin from the furious populace of Ahmadabad. 
Ibid. , 11, p. 40. 
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beginning of his stay in the province (July 1722-Feb. 1723) 
was, likewise, determined to resist his transfer. But when 
the revived his companions" he found them "not powerful 
enough” to fight Nizam-mul mulk who headed 'a large army 
commanded heavy artillery.’ 

Nizam-u 1 mulk was transferred after he had been 

65 

declared a rebel. His naib Hamid Khan was ousted by Shujat 

gg 

Khan, the deputy governor under Sarbuland Khan (1724-30). 
With the assistance of the Marathas, Hamid Khan reoccupied 

Ahmadabad defeating and killing the leading imperialist in 

. 67 

a.e t i on . 

Surbulaml Khan could succeed in expelling Hamid Khan 
with the active support of local officials who were 


Ahmadi, II, pp. 45-47. 

The Reign of Muhammad Shah, pp 89—90,93 

Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 54-55. 

Ibid. , T1, pp. 58-79. 
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88 

promised position and promotions. In his turn. Sarbuland 
Khan turned a rebel (Dec. 1725 October 1730)*® Even though 
he had resigned (1728) but he was transferred (1730) only 
after he fell in disfavour with Arair-u! Umra Sbams-ud 
(lawalah. The dismissed Governor put up armed resistance but 
failed to resist Maharaja Abhay Singh who was assisted, 
among others, by the leading officials of region.^ 

likewise Maharaja Abliay Singh and his nmib, Ratan 

Singh Bhandari defied the imperial authority and oppressed 

the people from the very beginning of their 
ti 

administration. His transfer was contemplated only after 
he fell in disfavour with his patron, Amir-ul umra, and the 
latter found in Momin Khan (mutasaddi of Khambat and enemy 
of the naib Governor) a candidate who could, as desired, 
oust the Bhandari who had already annoyed the leading local 


Ibid . , II, pp. 79-81, 82-86. 

Tbid. , II, pp. 91-94, 99-101. 

ibnl., IT, pp. 118-28, 129-30. 

Ibid., fl, pp. 133-41, 157, 162-5, 170-72. 
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72 

nobles. Thus Moraln Khan, a candidate picked up from the 


region 

itself, succeeded unassisted 

by 

the 

centre 

i n 

ousting 

the naib after a fight of 

one 

yemr 

wi th 

the 


assistance of local officials and the Marathas-^ The formal 

farman appoint i ug him Governor was issued only after he had 

74 

occupied Ahmadabad. 

None of the three Governors appointed subsequently 
could assume charge in the face of opposition put up by a 
local noble, .Jawanmard Khan Bab i , who had occupied the 
capital during the crisis that followed Momm Khan's death 
(Feb. 1743) 75 


[bid., II, pp. 183, 195-6; For details, The 
Reign of Muhammad Shah, pp. 219-23. 

Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 1957, 212-27, 231-6, 

The reign of Muhammad Shah, pp. 219—23; M-S. 

Commissariat, History of Gujarat, II, Orient 
Longmans 1957, II, pp. 459-65, 476. 

Mirat-i Ahmad i, II, pp. 24 2-3, The Reign of 

Muhammad Shah, pp. 219-23; M.S. Commisearlat, 
op. i'it. II, p, 476. 

Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 277-8, 302-3, 312, 

314-5, 321-2, 326- 31, 374-5. At the time 
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The centre as such failed to appoint a suitable 
candidate strong enough to oust Jawanaard Khan Babi, a 
faujdar from the region itself who had thus risen to the 
highest seat of provincial power in his onln right and 
continued to hold it until (1753) the surrender of 
Ahmadabad to the Marathas. 

Thus in the downward process of devolution of imperial 


authority and power 

the 

nobles dominant 

faction 

at 

the 

court was replaced, 

a t 

the provincia 1 

1 eve l , 

by 

the 


Governor(s) whose authority was finally grabbed by the 
sub-ordinate of f icial s ( faujdar i~) who , obviousiy, commanded 
power in the region in his own right.. 

Despite their successful moves to acquire hold over 
all the provincial departments and determination, 
particularly from Muizuddawla onward, to retain the 
province, none of the duly appointed governor could 


.Tawanmard Khan Babi occupied Ahmadabad, the 
town folk were happy to see that the men of 
the region had come to power. (Sakna-i buidah 
umtiomn h ' , tasawwar-o-khaya I fieri kai ha l ti&ziH 
hum-wanti shude khushiha namude) . Ibid., II, 
P. 312. 
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succeed. The cause appears to be worth probing into. The 

available evidence suggests that the Governors could not 

pool required resources even to regularly pay salary to 

their soldiers, much less develop a strong financial base. 

Front the time of Sarbuland Khan each Governor was 

confronted with the same difficulty. In the year 1750-51, 

the entire inrome of the subadar from at! sources, 

according to the Mi rat, stood at a meager sum of Rs . four 
77 

lakh only which amount, was not even equal to the income 
from the havt*l> Ahmadabad of the opening years of the 
century. Tt, was despite the fact that the Governors had 
encroached upon all the legitimate sources of income and 
levied illegal exactions whenever and wherever they could 
so 


Among the factors which led to a sharp decline in 
revenues the one appears to be the Maratha occupation of 


Thid.. TT. pp. 86, 93-5, 99, 107, MO-4, 
M6-9, 129-31, 139, 163, 170-2, 193-4, 234-5, 
262, 278, 284-6, 300-1, 310, 337-9, 410-13, 
Mohammad Hashim Khawfi Khan, Muntakbab-Ul 
Lubab, II, Bib., Ind; Calcutta, 1874. p. 971, 

Mirat-i Ahmadi , TI, pp. 396-7. 
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lands in Gujarat. But the income also declined even from 

those areas which were still under Mughal control. It would 

also appear from the available evidences that 1 he fall in 

revenues was also caused by frequent transfers (in early 

yearn) of officials and internal strifes.** More 

particularly may be mentioned the fact that some Mughal 

officials failed Io effect assessment and col lection of the 

revenues whereas the more competent and strong ones refused 

an 

to share their resources with the Governors. Moreover the 
Governor own capacity to effect collection of revenues 
surfeit'd set backs in the face of increasing opposition put 
up by the zammdars who were emerging as the real authority 


For references see discussion in the following 
pages. 


Mirat-i Ahmad 1 . II, pp. 401-2, Ibid., II, pp. 
2, 12, 54-8, 82-83, 108-9, 234-6. 


Ibid., I, pp. 403-5, Ibid., II, 241: For 
further references on the officials 
incapacity, chapter IV below. For the process 
and outcome of the ‘officials’ refusal to 
share income with the Governors see discussion 
in the following pages and chapter VII below. 
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at vit 1 age level . 


81 


THE FAUJDARS 

The faujdars seem to have followed in the foot prints 
and stepped into the shoes of Governors at sarkar/pargana 
level. They too tried to corner all administrative powers. 
But only a few of them who could stand in their own right, 
could succeed 


The begin with, the criterion of selection of faujdar s 
as iI name to he influenced by extraneous considerations, 
underwent a change. Thus Kunwar Abhay Singh and later on 
Kunwar Bakht Singh, were appointed faujdar of sarkar 
Saurath and sarkar Pattan during the period of Maharaja 
Ajil Singh ami Maharaja Abhay Singh’s suhadari. Both of 

For details, see Shaukat-u11 ah khan, Zamiadars 
in the Mughal suba of Gujarat during the first 
half of the 18 th Century, unpab. Ph. I) ■ Thesis, 

JSV, 18911. 

Mi rat-) Ahmad)., T, p. 401, Ibid , II, pp. 
it-2, 196-7, Kunwar Abhay Singh’s men restored 
to plundering traders and caravans. His *»a i b 
also resisted his transfer under the 
Maharaja's instigation; Ibid., IT, pp. 8-9. 
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them governed the affairs through their deputies.** Likewise 
Bakhshi ul mumalik, Qamar-ud din acquired port-off icership 
of Surat; Amir-ul umra Shams-ud dawal’s father-ih law got 
the faujdar i of Soreth. Such appointees discharged their 
administrative responsibilities through deputies.® 5 
Moreover, the principle of heredity became a dofcmoti , if not 
universal practice as the administrative position came to 


For similar instance of politically motivated 
appointments and its consequence. Ibid ., I, 
pp. 347, 374. It may be recalled that 
Aurangzeb prefered to appoint faujdar$ who 
enjoyed respect in and communicated with th® 
inhabitants of the concerned area; I$uqat, 
letter Nos. XIX XXXVI- VII, pp. 24-6, 38-41, 
addressed to the Governor’s of Gujarat. 

Mirat-i Ahmad i , I, p. 401; Ibid, II, p|>. 8, 
41-2, 196-7. 

Ibid., II, p. 37, also Ibid., II, p. 48. For 
similar instances, Ibid., 41, 47-8, 101, t03, 
163, 166-7, 245., The Reign of Muhammad Shah, 
pp. 206-7. 

Mi rat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 37-8, 41-2, 47-49, 
101, 162-63, 166, 246. 
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be usually granted to son after father. But #o far aa our 
knowledge goes, the naib as were deputed from the centre 
failed to retain the position once a noble commanding 
influence locally stood up in arms against them.* 

The practice of cornering more than one official 
positions in one person acquired momentum during the first 
half of the eighteenth century. The administrative practice 
of granting faujdar i rights to the Jagirdar s crept Into the 
eighteenth century also. But the practice in the province 
came to an abrupt end with the confiscation of all jagirs 

oq 

by the Governors, 


Ibid . , II, pp. 30, 10t, 117, 132, 163, 201, 

chapter VIT below; The Reign of Muhammad Shah, 
pp. 206-7. 

Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 9-11, 166-7, 196-7, 

246-7. 

Ibid, I, pp. 226, 230, 231-2, 235, 274, 279, 
306-7, 328. 

For references see discussion in the 

preceeding pages. 
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In violation of the well established norms of keeping 
the revenue matters independent of the executive during the 
closing year of his reign, Aurangzeb appointed ( 1096 ) one 
Mir Muhammad Beg as faujdar and amin of Dholqa. From 
Bahadur Shah’s reign (1707-11), the revenue position* (i.e. 
ami I, amin, mutasaddi) came to be frequently associated 
with the executives (i.e, Faujdar , and kotwal) officials 

Q; 

as a matter of routine administrative practice. The 

faujdars aggrandised their positions further by contracting 
92 

ljara rights. As such the faujdar followed Governors 


Mi rat-i Ahmadi . I, p. 342, Emperor Aurangzeb, 
according to Mirat, had sanctioned the 
faujdari of Vijapur to Safdar Khan Babi (1703 
A.D) "as he had no relation with Diwan* 
{Ibid. , I, p. 355).It may be inferred that the 
faujdars were not desired even to be remotely 
linked with the financial affairs. 

Ibid. , I, pp. 304, 390-1, ( Kotwal and Karori, 
Faujdar and Amin) Ibid., II, pp. 48, 88, 91, 
156 ( faujdar and amin), Ibid., II, p. 6 (Naib 
faujdar , mutasaddi and amin), Ibid., II, pp, 
264, 270, ( faujdar and amil); also see Ibid, 
II J pp.l-2, 6-8, 13-4, 38-42. 

Ibid., II, pp. 50, 56, 103, 106-7, 165-87, 
183-84, 197. 
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footprints at sarkar/pargana level. The syat#m of 'checks 
and balances’ so far as it was based on the principle of 
'division of power’ was thus rendered meanting less at 
pargana and sarkar level also. 

More so as the faujdar s thus vested with extra 

authority over revenue matters, also came to enjoy immunity 

from administrative actions. There is evidence to show that 

the imperial authority during its heyday took action, such 

as dismissal from service, reduction in mansab, imposition 

of fines confiscation of property, imprisegment etc, 

93 

against the erring officials. But during hi a closing 
years, Emperor Aurangzeb showed leniency in taking actions 
against such officials. Subsequently, the Mughal Offlcials 


Ibid., I, pp. 142-3, 209-10, 217-9. 234-6, 

266, 305, 333-4,, 336, 350, 352, 355,, 371-Bj 
also see F. Saran, Provincial Government, Pl». 
180, 186-88 and n; M. Athar A1 i , Mobility 
Under Aurangzeb ; pp. 149-50. , Reign bf 

Muhammad Shah, p. 204 and n. 

Mirat-i Ahmad i , I, p. 261-2, For lemenoy 
shown against the oppressive jagirdars; Ibid., 
I, p. 263, 27 5, shown towards a noble who 
indulged in exacting money illegally, Ibid., 
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who indulged in infighting, embezzled state revenues, 


refused to settle accounts and resisted audits and 
transfers continued to hold positions and hardly faced 
punitive action. Some of them had indulged tn th© act of 
gross indiscipline were, on the contrary, favoured with 
promotions and other administrative assignments because of 
the patronage extended by some strong noble at the imperial 
court. With the passing of the entire adM i n i 81 ra t i ve 
authority of the province into the (Governor# hand as 
discussed above, the imperial as well as Governor’s 

authority and power came to be gradually devoted upon the 
f&ujdars . 

I, p. 338 towards levying unpaid labour. 

Ibid., I, pp. 266; 360-61; towards mansabdara 
on not maintaining required troops, M. Ath&r 
Ali, Nobility Under Aurangzeb, p. 150. 

5 Mirat-i Ahmadi, I, pp. 392-3, 402-3, Ibid ., 

II, pp. 14-5, 31-3, 39-41. 

See for instance Muhammad Beg Khan (.ex-najb 
Governor) resisted auditing but was favoured 
with the position of mutasaddi and the 
Governorship because of Asad Khan, wakil with 
whome he had 'old relation’; Ibid. , I, pp. 

392-4; also see Ibid., II, pp. 41, 47-8. 
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The prevailing political s i tuation-internal strifes 


and Maratha invasion placed the local official* in general 
and locally influential nobles, in particular, in a highly 
bargainable position which they endeavoured fco utilize for 
attaining and retaining administrative and other positions. 


Since each Governor designate, particularly from the 

time of Nizamu1 Hulk, was called upon to oust the Governor 

in power, the former (for want of effective imperial 

assistance) had to enlist support of locally influential 

97 

and well informed nobles. Thus, for instance, Salabat 
Muhammad Khan and Jawanmard Khan Babi agreed to assist 
Governor Mubariz ul Mu 1k against Hamid Khan only after they 
extorted a promise for the grant of faujdar is Of Viramgaon 
(Biramganm) and Patlan. Later on Jawanmard Khan Babi and 

Thus, the Babi's assistance was sought because 
they were "well informed and in accord with 
the people" of Gujarat. Mirat-i - Ahmadi, II, 
p. 86. For details about the Babi* MS. 
Commissariat, History of Gujarat, II pp. 

169-70, 405, 435; see also Nttnabia of 

Radhanpur and Junagadh below. 

* Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, p. 86. The two noble* had 
been close associates of Hamid Khan and, now, 
were pursuaded to change side, Ibid. , II , pp. 
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Muhammad Babi procured through Maharaja Abhay Singh under 


a similar situation watandari (?) of Badnagtr (Vadnagar) 

at) 

and na i b faujdari of another pargana. Likewise Momin Khan 
"induced and persuaded" Jawanmard Khan Babi (junior) to 
assume charge of pargana Pat tan' on 'condition of 
confederation with the former against the governor in 


In addition to their procurement of offices by 
extending valued support to the Governors some of the locai 
nobles successfully captured offices fraudulent1y and by 
applying their military might. 11 " The 'power Of purse’ v^as 
also put to effective use for acquiring hold over 
administrative apparatus, (as in .Surat), and for procuring 
orders of appointment as in Palanpur, Pharuch. Cambay 


69, 73, 78. 

7 bid., TT, pp. 133, 145; also Tbid . , IT, pp. 

119-20, 132. 

Tbid.. TT, pp. 196, 239. 

Mi rat -1 Ahmad i. II, pp. 82-3. 



etc . 
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As regards the consistency in their attitude towards 

tin Governors, the nobles in the province may, broadly, be 

categorized into three group . There were thie nobles like 

Muhammad Traj ( faujdat . Amin of DhoI qa under Mwbariz-ul 

Mu 1 k) Himmat D i 1 Khan, Zanbil Khan ( faujd#r~ i gird and 

am i n) and o her who consistently stood by and assisted the 

103 

Governor in office. These officials emulated and even 
surpassed the Governors their patron, in asseasing the land 
revenue arbilrarly, levying cesses under various pretexts 
and imposing fines etc. 10 * Under the Nazim’s patronage these 


For details see discussion under the NaiwabiS 
of Surat, Bharuch, Cambay and Palanpur below. 

Mirat~i Ahmadi. IT, pp. 88, 93-4, 104-6, 164, 

256-7. 

Ibid.. TT, pp. 94-5, 105-6, 164-5, 256-260. 

■I . H . Gense DR. Banaji ( ed , ) The Ga i k wards ot 
Baroada, Fngiish Documents ; vol 1 (17201—68,) 

Bombay, n.d. (Hereafter English Documents) 
Letters dated 4th May, 1725, 22nri January 
1734, 20th May 1743 and 16th February t?44. 
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officials enjoyed immunity from punishment. 105 As these 
officials continued to assist the Nazim even when the 
latter resisted his ouster from office, their tenure 
depended on his pleasure and ended with that of the 

Nazim. 

But then, the officials like Abdullah Bog inaib 
mutasaddi of Bharauch under mutasaddi -Governor Mubari2-ul 
Mulk) continued to hold the office even after the Gvernor’s 
expulsion. Once the Governor was placed under transfer, the 
naib mutasaddi withdrew his support and did not participate 
in the battle of resistance fought by Mubarizul Mu Ik. To 
ensure his continuity against the imperial desire and 
counteract the new Governor Maharaja Abhay Singh’s design, 
the Beg obtained a sanad of deputyship from Ni/.a«-ul Mu 1 k 


Our sources do not speak of such actions as 
having been taken on the basis of their 
oppressive aids, against any of them. Instead, 
they are continuously noticed in office until 
the Nizam himself was dismissed. Mirat~i 
Ahmadi, IT. pp. 94-5, 105-6, 164-5, 250, 260. 


106 


Ibid. , II, pp. 94-5, 105-6, 164-65. 
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Asaf Jah whom thus he chose as his new nastor.** 

In the third category may be counted Babis and their 
ilk who also assisted the Governor in power but with a 
difference. After making due bargains they threw in their 
lot, invariably with the Governor-designate and actively 
assisted in his efforts to oust, the d i sm i ssed Governor from 
the office. Unassisted by the imperial centre the 
Governor had to lean heavily on their support for assuming 

(09 

charge and running the administration of the province. It 
was this ’section of nobility' that did not identify its 
interest all through with the Governors that succeeded in 
transforming official position into hereditary nawab i. 

From the time Maharaja Abhay Singh’a period of 


Ibid., II, pp. 135-6, For details please see 

Nawab of Bharuch Chapter VII below; A.K. 
Forbes, Hindoo Annals of Western India 
(Rasmalai Reprint, New Delhi, 1973, pp 362-»-63. 

For references see discussion under Naw&bi of 
Radhanpur. 

For Governor’s keenness for registering their 
support , Ibid., II, pp, 119, 196. 
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Governorship the position of local official vis as viz the 


Governor underwent further change. The Maharaja’s naib 
al ienated and annoyed most of them who, in turn, refused to 
serve him. 11 ® Hence forth the leading amongst them like 
Muhammad Ashraf Khan Ghorni (faujdar of Bara&inwra). 

Jawanmard Khan Babi (.faujdar of Pattan and Viramgaon) 
Zorawar Khan Bah i (faujdar of Vadnagar) agreed to serve 
only after they had 'settled expenses’ with the Govenors 
'by way of daily expenses’ for their soldiers and thus 

tended to turn mercenaries, aligning the same way with the 
Maratha as and when it served their purpose. 1 ** 

The alienation of the nobles that commanded respect 

and power in the region by naib Governor Ratan Singh 

Bhandari, cost the Maharaja his governorship. Momin Khan 

(faujdar of Khambat ) who bore ill- will towards the 

Bhandar i , rallied round him other annoyed officials and 

112 

with their help expelled the naib out of office. 

Subsequently the centre appointed three Governors, one 

10 Ibid. , IT , pp. 186 , 191 , 196 . 

!t [hid., IT, pp. 257, 288-9, 327-8. 

12 Ibid. , II, pp. 184, 191, 196, 236. 
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after another, but none of them succeeded in assuming 

charge of the province, as Jawanmard Khan Babi , sltfo ngest 

11 3 

of the local nobles had captured power after Momin Khan's 
death (1743) and proved too strong to be ousted by the 
imperial nominees.^ As such the actual power or whatever 
had remained of it with the imperialists, passed into and 
came to stay with the locally influential section of 
provincial officials. 

The development discussed above must have, 
cumulatively, disturbed the administrative arrangements, 
disrupted continuity and consistency of adminjatrative 
control and eroded its intensity. 


Thus Fakhruddawa1 ah, the Governor designate, 
had sent ' sanad—i nayabat without naming 
anyone with the condition ’that anyone of the 

provincial mansabdar .able to discharge 

responsibility' could be appointed naib. As 
"there was none who could hold the office". 
Jawanmard Khan wrote down his own name as 
nail). Ibid., IT, p. 322. 

Ibid., II, pp. 302, 314-8, 321-2, 326-30, 

37 t-5. 
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Struggle for Power 


The Marat has 

The Maratha penetration into Gujarat that had strated 
during Shivaji's time bacame a common feature with the 
opening of the eighteenth century and culminated in the 
conquest of the provincial capital, Ahmadabad, in 1753. But 
well before the fall of Ahmadabad, the province had , as 
discussed above, ceased to be an administeatiy© concern of 
lhe imperial centre as it authority had com© to be 
devolved, practically, upon its own officials. Acting as a 
catalyst, the Maratha presence accelerated the process of 
deterioration which had already sit in and hastened the 
extinction of Mughal power from the province. 

The Maratha conquest of the province was the 
consequence of their endeavours spread over mQre than four 
decades. The phased conquest may broadly be divided into 
three stages, as discussed below: 

During the first phase <1701-1724) the (larathas seem 
to have, by and large, remained confined to South Gujarat 
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which included sarkars of Ramnagar, Nadot and Surfct. M5 The 
Marathas dLd make some headway during the period but it is 
quite important from other angle also. 

In the first place the imperial defence strategy for 

the province seems to have undergone a vital change. 

During the year 1701-12 the reigning emperor# endeavoured 

to deny the Marathas an entry into the province by fighting 

them on the frontiers, ensuring availibility of necessary 

resources for taking preventive steps by the (Governors and 

i i 6 

other officials who were specifically directed to do so. 

During the years 1713-24 the mutasaddi of Surat, and 
not the Governor, are mentioned as fighting defensive 
battles against the Marathas well inside the Stirat sarkar, 

' 5 Kalimat-i Tayvibat , pp. 11, 36, 40, 46, 57, 

61; Mirat.-i Ahmadi, I, pp. 342, 347, 351-57, 

359-64, 373, 377-78, 381-82, 385, 387, 392-3, 

3 94, 397, Th id. , H, 27. 5 2-3, 58-9, M.S. 

Commi ms lonar i at ; History of Gujarat, IT, 

Bombay, 1957, pp. 209-10, 212, 386, 388. 

1S Mirat-i Ahmad i , I, pp. 342, 351, 360, 362, 

367, 370, 373, 381-2, 385, 387, 391. 392. 394, 

3 97; K&limat-i Tayyibat , pp. It, 3f> , 40, 46. 

57, 61. 
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instead of on the frontiers of the province***. Tt seems the 

imperial authorities had virtually abondonned the policy of 

{ u 

defending the province on the border after 1712. Secondly 

lhe setback which the Mughals suffered at Marathas’ hand 

affected the provincial administractive control and the 

imperial credibility adversely. The Maratha forces 

inflicted a crushing defeat, imprisionning a number of 

officials, ma/isaMars , including the commander of the 

Mughal army, the naib Governor at Baba Piyara, pass near 
119 

Surat in 1705. The battle not only exposed the deplorable 
state of Mughal mansabdara but also shattered their 


Mi rat -1 Ahmadi , TT, pp. 29, 52-3, 58-59 M.S. 
Commissariat, History of Gujrat , II, pp. 389, 
391, 401. 402. 

During this period our sources do not mention 
the reigimng emperors issuing instructions as 
for the preceding years. Instead, the 
mutasatidi and qiladar of Surat are shown as 
indulging in fighting and going unpunished. 
Mirai-i Ahmadi, I, pp. 402—3,410; Akhbarat , 
No. 2099 dt. Jammad i 14th RY Farrukh-Siyar. 

Miral-i Ahmadi, I, pp. 359-67. 
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morale. The defeat, moreover, caused a great oommotion 

and vast relaxation in the adminidtrative cintrol leading 

121 

to disorder and anarchy. The Kolis, ingeneral raised 

1 22 

disturbance and plundered Baroda . The ZSs mmmdara of 
Rajpipla and Jagat rose in rebellion. A similar situation 
prevailed in the province following Maratha attack of 1707 

Mi 

that was made soon after emperor. Aurangzet) * s death. 
Further ,naib mutasaddi of Surat Shaikh-ul Islam's defeat 
(1718 - 19) opened the flood gates of Marathas 


120 


Many of mansabdars, had not even the horses to 
ride and could gather 2000 troops as against 
the required strength of 25000. Ibid., I, p. 
361. The mansabdars were "so seized with 
horror that they are unable to perform duties 
as raujdars" noted the Mi rat. Ibid. , I, p.367. 


121 


Ibid., I, pp. 366-68 
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Ibid., I, p. 366. 
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Ibid., I, p. 370-71 


:U 


Ibid., I, p. 377. 
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125 

repealed annual incursions into sarkar of Surat.. M Pilaji 
Gaikwad fixed upon the hilly country in the neighbourhood 
of Songadh, befriended the zamindar of Rajpipla and secured 
his consent to erect small forts between Nadot( Nando t) and 
Sonpara (Sagpara), atteched to his cause the Bhils and 
Kolia of the neighbourhood and finally (1719) secured from 
the Bhi1s the hill fort of Songadh.'^ With the defeat of 
Momin Khan the port officer of Surat in 1723-24, the 


125 


Tbid. , I, p. 27 . 


M.S, Commissariat, History of Gujrat, II, p. 
401 , Campbell etc.(ed) Bombay Gazetter, II, 

(Surat and Baroda) Bombay, 1892, pp. 168-89. 

Mi rat -i Ahmadi (II, pp. 52-3) does not 
merit, ion the year and the act of befriending 
the Bhi1s and Kolis. Elsewhere the work 
however speaks of the Ko1is etc. as rising 
into rebe 1 1 ion , aga i ns t the Mughals and thua 
lending tacit support to the Marathas in Surat 
Baroda reign. Tbid., II, pp. 89 144-45, 

English documents, Letters dated 10th April 
1725; By this date the Marathas had imposed a 
dakbla tax (Rs. 2.5 percent) "on all goods (oh 
which) the king receive custom". Also sec 
Hasmala, pp. 360-61. 
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Maratha aseendary in sarkar Surat increased further. 

The second stage begins with the year 1724. In this 
year the Maratha entered other parts of Gujarat and their 
incursions may be said to havp eintinued henca-forth from 
year to year without a break till they secured Mastery over 

| VII 

the province. More particularly Hamid Khan, deputy of 

Nizam-ul mu 1k, in the wake of his master’s dismissal and 

his exp 1 usion,a 11 ied himself with the Maratha for 

recapturing the province and surrended to than the chauth 

and s« rdeshmukh i , thus inflicting a severe blow on imperial 

129 

authority in the province. Subsequently, none of the 
Governors could resist the Maratha claims to chmuth and 


Mi rat-i Ahmad i, II, pp. 52-3, M.S. 
Commissariat, History of Gujarat, IT, p. 402. 

Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 58-64, 78. M.S. 

Commissariat, History of Gujarat II. p. 402, 
Iqbainamah. pp . 118-19. 

Mirat-i Ahmadi , IT, pp. 52-64, 78., M.S, 

Commissariat, History of Gujarat , II, pp. 
411-16. 
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surdeshmukh 1 succesfui1y. The imperial court.however, did 
not{technics!»y)approve of the Governors aot of surrending 
the chauth for quite samething as will be pointed out a 
little later. 

As regards the defence mechanism,the imperial 
authority continued to rely, almost exc1 usive1 y ,upon the 
suhadars who were left to cope with the situation as best 

131 

as they could. 

Lacking resources and determination,the subadars 
entered into agreement with the Marathas, fighting them 


Mirati~i Ahmadi, II, pp. 92-3,157 160-1, RBG 
Chiromanji, D.B. Parasnis (ed), Selections from 
the Satara Raj And The Peshwa Diaries, I, 
Shahu Chhatripat i , 1907, Poona, Doc No.lOS, p. 
47., English Documents, dt. 7th April 1731., 
MS. Commissariat, History of Gujarat, II, pp. 
425-27, 438-40. 

Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 79-81, 87-8. 10O~I, 
Satish Chandra, Parties and Pol it ice p. 188. , 
The reign of Muhammad Shah, pp. 118-24. 
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only when they were hit directly . The sutmdar did not 
come to the rescue even of such prov i nee /aarkar level 
officials as were attacked by the Marat ha for levying mal-i 
amanii also called Khandni, meaning security money) or 
rhauth or for capturing the area itself. The centre thus 
left the aubadar to cope with the situation single handed 
who in turn passed on the responsibility to local offi¬ 
cials. Every official thus chose his own course of action 

134 

independently of others. 

Having successfully enforced their claim to rhauth and 
su rdeshmukh i , the Mara thas endeavoured In make outright 
annexations. In additions to their territorial acquisilions 


Mi rat -1 Ahmadi, II, pp. 92-3, 150, 160-61 , 

164 - 5 , 1 flfi-7 ; Reign of Muhammad Shah, pp. 

4 8-51 . 

M i rati -1 Ahmadi , LI, pp. 52-3, 55, 58-9, 62, 
64-6, 68-9, 89-90, 99-100, 101-2, 157, 160-4, 

167-8; M.K. Commissariat, History of Gujarat, 
II, pp. 518, 550. 

Mi rat -1 Ahmadi, IT, pp. 52-3, 55, 58-9, 62, 
64-6, 68-9, 74-81, 89-90; English Dt>eument, 

pp. 8-9; MS. Commissariat, History of Gujrat, 
II, pp. 417-8, 426, 447, 451, 453, 474 
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in South Gujrat they made prized acquisitions in central, 

t 

eastern and northern parts of the province. Thus during 

the second phase the Mughal defence mechanig* had broken 

down and the Marathas had become a power that hjad to be 

lit 

reckoned with in the affairs of the region. 

The third stage begins with Momina Khanfe agreeing to 

share with the Marathas as equal partners thi© income from 

the entire province and the administration of the 

137 

provincial capital in 1736. The development was 

facilitated by the half hearted decision a» ©l»o inability 


Mirati-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 82-5, 90-102, lf6€-9, 
M.S. Commissariat, History of Gujrat, it, pp. 
426, 437. 

Please see particularly the imperial advice 
( 1737) asking Momin Khan to behave well; with 
the Marathas Mirati-i Ahmadi, II, pp. tg5*~6. 

Mirati-i Ahmadi, II, pp. L95-96, 219-20 \ M.S. 
Commissariat, History of Gujrat, II, p* 460; 
Historical Selection from Baroda State 
Records, T, (1724-68) Baroda ,1934 p.t9 Doc 
No.23 dt. 20th May, 1737. 
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13 ft 

of the imperial court to oust the then subadar in Office. 

Not strong enough to undertake the task, Moraln Khttn allied 

himself with the Marathas to fulfil the pre-condition for 

obtaining the Governorship. Thus there began tjh« jdint 

Mugha, 1-Maratha rule (1737). With the issue of the far man, 

the Marathas gained formal imperial recognition jof their 

new position though the Maratha- Momin agreement darfied 

f 40 

tacit approval of the court from the very beginning. The 
same agreement , it may be mentioned, continued till after 
the close of the period of the present study. 

In the light of this discussion, it may be avggetted 
(hat the process of Maratha conquest was gradua1,spreading 
over a 1 it tie than half a century. The process deems to 
have been rendered easy and its speed accelerated by the 
preva i 1 ing factional ism. 


Mirati-i Ahmad i, II, pp. 195-6, 198-212. 

Ibid., II, pp. 195-6, 198-9. 

Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 261, 273-4, The Reign 
of Muhammad Shah, p.125. 
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The Governors - 


In the ongoing multi cornered slruggle for power in 
general and the Mughal Maratha struggle for supremacy in 
particular, the role of Governors seems to have been 
determenatal to the imperial interests. 

In the year 1707, the Mirat, for the last time, 

notices the Rajputs and Kolis to have turned up to surve 

the Mughals against the Marathas.*^ In another instance 

rfesa i of V i ramgaon is also mentioned espousing the imperial 

142 

cause when the place was attacked by the Marathas. 

On the other hand, there are more instances to show 
the Governors serving the Maratha interest. When the Mughal 
forces pressed the Marathas hard (1725-26) the Kolis of 


Mi rat-i Ahmadi, I. p. 378, leading ones 
amongst them had ceased to serve from the year 
1701 itself. Zamindars in thn Mughal sub* of 
Gujarat, op. cit ., chapter II. 

Please see dicuss ion under Thakur of Patdi 
be low. 
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Maratha’s hands. 


149 


Even though the instances showing the JTamindars 
espousing Maratha cause are not many, however the Vary fact 

151) 

that they ceased to serve the empire is worthy of 

consideration. Here it seems important to pgifrt out that 
from the point of view of the Zamindara the emerging 
conditions were quite favourable. The Mhr&th&s very 
presence in and around the province must have meant that 
the Mughals would be much less able to concentrate on the 
front opened by the Governers, then the imperial 
administrative control was declining and its consistency 
being disrupted. The shrinking Mughal authority was not 
simultaneously being replaced by the Marathas. The situation 
thus being propitious for advancing their owft cause, the 
Mughal officials might have grapsed and endeavoured to 


/bid., I, pp. 359, 366, 377, Ibid., II, pp. 

27, 95-6, 144-45., English Documents, dt, 23 

April 1725. p. 7., Akhbara t No. 1448, 21 

Shawwal, 4th Ry Far rukh-s iyar., B.N. Rieu , 
'Another letter of Maharaja Abhay Singh about 
the murder of Pilaji" Proc. IHC, 1943, p. i84 . 

Zamindar in the Mughal suba of GujafiMt, 
chapter I I , 
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cap i ta l i 7.e i t . 


The complex forces let loose by the wars of succesion, 
economic crisis, Marathas pressure and constant convolu¬ 
tions at the imperial court as well as provincial politics 
determined the political behaviour of many of the Nobles of 
the province. The explosive impact of these forces aroused 
the daring hopes of ambitious military adventures to carve 
out independent principalities for themselves. 

fn their bid to retain and perpetuate delegated 
positions, power and a hold over revenue some of the Mughal 
nobles and officials strove incessantly and the efforts of 
some of them met with success. As a result, the first half 
of the eighteen century witnessed the emergence of a number 
of pelty "states"carved out of the Mughal empire by the 
Mughal nobles and officials themselves. Possessors of such 
land Known as nawab, d/wan, thakur, raja etc in our 
province, enjoyed Zami nciar- 1 i ke , superior position but 
with a difference. Their position was not legally 
sanctioned, even though it was virtually recognized. 
Theoreticalty they did not dissociate themselves from the 
Mughal empire, but practically they broke it up into 
fragments. The nawabs even sought legal confirmation of 
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their position as Mugha1 officials which they had virtual 1y 
converted into Zamindars but, as a matter of fact, the 
Mughal Emperors acted only as rubber stamp. Such Zamindars 
enjoyed hereditary rights, claimed a share ih the revenue 
and surrendered a part of it to the provincial authorities 
only whenever forced. In the following pages we purpose to 
discuss some of such Zammdaris which emerged during the 
first half of the eighteenth century of the province. 
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CHAPTER II 


INTER-CLASS STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY: 
NAVABl OF SURAT 1 (PORT) 


According to the Ain-i Akbari, Asiatic 
Society, 1872. (IT, pp. 497-98). Sarkar Surat 
comprised 31 ma/ia/s, with Surat bei nig the 
headquarter of the sarkar as well as the 
port. The township is located along river 
Tapti, about 20 km. off the sea. 

The city had a strong fort and the 
fortification around it was raised during 
Aurangzeb'a reign and further strengthened 
during Farrukhaiyar's rule. Mi rat-i Ahmadi 
Supplement, p. 222. 

Administratively sarkar of Surat was placed 
under a qiladar, a mutasaddi and a diwan. 
These three officers were appointed by the 
emperor and they functioned independent of 
the Governor and the diwan of the province. 
During Aurangzeb’s reign the sarkar was 
declared a chakia. Being situated at a 
distance exceeding 100 kuroh f row the 
provincial capital, the diwan of the markar 
was granted a status independent of the Uiwart- 
i suba by Emperor Aurangzeb. However, Governor 
of the province was responsible fot the 
protect ion of the sarkar and had to keep a 
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Surat, was another leading town, rather the most 
prominent trade centre on the western coteat which was 
sought, to be converted into a hereditary riateahi. The story 
of establishing family rule at Surat is soMtefcrhat different 
from the rest of the nawabis, which emerged in Gujarat. 
Here a trader aspired to acquire hold over the 
administrative apparatus of the port and, With this, the 
struggle for supremacy started. 

Mulla Muhammad. A.1 i , the umdat u I Tujj&r 1 (the best 


watch on the fords and passages which possibly 
could be used by an invader coming frOil the 
Maratha reign Arrount; ff 19a, 21a. 

Mulla Muhammad Ali was the son of Mulls: Abdul 
Ghafoor, the umdat-ul Tujjar. At the deteth of 
Mulla Ghafoor, the then imutasaddi (1716-18) 
Haider Qu 1 i Khan confiscated his property. 
Besides precious material and articles he is 
reported to have left a fabulous sum Of R*. 
80,00,000 in cash. After making arduous 
efforts, Mulla Muhammed Ali was allowed to 
take back his father’s belongings. For dtetails 
see, Zahiruddin Malik, The Rise of Tegh Bag 
Khan (1733-46)", Islamic Culture, XXXVI, 1972, 
pp. 57-8. 
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of 1 he traders) initiated a political game to acquire 
ascendancy over the economically important sea-port of 
Surat. But he could not succeed. Instead, Tegh Beg Khan 
appeared as a compromise candidate and emerged out of 
strife as practically the independent ruler- the Naw&b of 
the place. Tegh Beg Khan's attempt to capture power and, 
later on, by other adventurers and the related developments 
constitute an interesting episode in the history of 
unscrupulous politics. 

The history of this episode may be divided into three 
broad phases: the first phase when Tegh Beg Khan succeeded 
twice in capturing the mutasaddi's (port officer) office 
displacing Behram Khan, the officially appointed 
mutasdaddi , with the help of Hu 1 l a Muhammad Ali, the trader 
and Begler Khan, the qiladar (commander of the fort); the 
second phase when having been officially appointed as 
mvtasaddi of Surat, Tegh Beg Khan attempted to consolidate 
his position and power, a new game began in Which the 
mutasaddigiri (Port-offieership) changed hands more than 
once . 


The Umdat-ul tujjar, an ambitious rich merchant of 
Surat "gave up" according to Mirat " his ancestral ways due 
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to abdunanoe of wealth" and laid the foundation of a 


palatial fort-cum-port at Athwa island, three Biles off 

Surat. Behrara Khan, the then mutaaaddi (port officer) 

forbade (1729) the trader from carrying out his 

3 

unauthorised work of construction. Humiliated but resolute 
in his design the trader, with big power of purae at his 
command, resolved to dislodge Behram Khan fro* his office. 
He devised a plan. He purchased the loyalty of fort- 
commander ( qtladar ), Beg 1ar Khan, by making a lucrative 
offer of securing appointment order (sanad) for the post of 
port officer (. mutasadd i) for his brother, Tegh Beg Khan. The 
fort commander agreed to execute the trader’s designs of 
expelling Behram Khan from the office (1729-30)*. Tegh Beg 
Khan, thus, appeared on the political chessboard; 
previously he held no post in the imperial administration. 

To translate his own and the trader’s political 
ambitions into reality, Tegh Beg Khan gave out that he had 
received sanart for the post of mutasaddi of Surat. Having 

Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 103-4., Account, f. 70a. 

Mi rat-i Ahmadi , II, pp. 103-4; Sarabhai Mehta, 
Mukhtasar Tarikh-i Gujarat, M.S. No.146, 

Apparao Bholanath Collection, Ahmadabad. f.77. 
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brought about a keen controversy around Behrawi Khan, he and 
his brother Tegh Beg Khan dragged him into conflict and 
gave him battle. Under the terms of agreement concluded 
through the peace making mission of interested traders of 
Surat, Be hr am Khan vacated the office and irfaited for the 
arrival of a new sanad in his name. Tegh Be* Khan entered 
the official palace (darbar) and began to rtile over Surat 
from 1730 as a do facto ruler with no legal rights to 
rule.^ 


The agreement came under a strain soon after the 
merchant recommenced the work of building his palatial 
fort- cum- port without procuring the sanad of confirmation 
for the post of Port officer {mutasadd i) in the name of Teg 
Beg khan from the imperial court. Teg beg khan did not 
allow him to proceed until the sanad had been procured. The 
snubbed trader turned to Behram khan- the' port officer 
(mutasadd i ) out of office. Muhammed Ali, the trader, 
assured him of the sanad of confirmation. In turn Behram 
Khan undertook to allow the merchant to accomplish his 
object. The trader spent a sum of Rs . 1,80,000, procured 

appointment order ( sanad) for the new ally and thus enabled 

Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, pp. 104-5,109. Hadiqat—ulind, f 
39 . 
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him to reoccupy the official palace of port- officer 
(mu t asadd i ) after a lapse of ten months (1731). Mohammed 
Ali, (hen, put his design into effect and built a palatial 

g 

fort - cum- port at the island of Athwa. 

Even the newly formed alliance did not last long. 

Mu 1 I a Muhammed Ali had aspirations which were 
disproportionate to his size. Having raised the palatial 
f or t - cum -por t of his dream, he assumed princely wayj, he 
appointed his own fort- commander ( qiladar ) and police 
officer ( kotwaI ), kept retinue, put cannons on the fort 
and, above all, succeeded in attracting the merchant to the 
newly developed port. The new port registered very rapid 
growth at the expense of Surat. The port officer 
(mu tasadd i ) could not and would not suffer the financial 

7 

loss in terms of revenues nor political prestige. 

Tn order to protect his interests, Behram Khan 
appointed a military commander (fnujdar) at Athwa to 
supervise the trade. The action was sharply objected to by 

Mirat-i Ahmad i , 11, pp. 109-10, 142. Hadiif&t-ui Hind, 

f.40., Mukhtaaar Tarikh-i Gujarat f.70 

Mi rat-i Ahmadi, T T , pp. 109-10, 142, 147. 
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fl 

the merchant prince. With the help of trading communi¬ 
ties and 'an amenable religious leader’ Syed Muhammed Ali 
Wai/. , the merchant prince gave the issuo a sectarian 

Q 

fervour which led to a big tumult. Behra* Khan, however, 
succeeded in overcoming the problem with a firm hand. 

Mu 11a Muhammed Ali was not inc1 1 ned to sit idle. He 
persuaded his abandoned allies, Beglar Khan and Tagh Beg 
Khan, to resume the task of expelling Behram Khan. In 
addition to his promise of securing the appointment order 
( sarifuD from the imperial court, the trader by advancing 
the required amount of money and providing the ammunition, 
demonstrated the sincerity of his intention. In his 
revengeful mood, the trader sought the asaiJtanoe of the 
Dutch, the English and the Marathas.** The port officer 


Ibid. , 

f T , 

pp 

147-8. 






ibid. , 

IT , 

pp. 

69, 147-8 

Syed 

Mohammed 

Ai i 

Waiz who 

had 

bribed 

1. he 

qaz i 

dec 1ared 

that 

Tegh Beg 

Khan 

had not 

kept 


his word, cheated the trader and thus acted against the 
sharia. 7.. U. Malik, The Rise of Tegh Beg Khart, p. 59. 

Hirat-i Ahmadi , IT, pp. 148-9., Hadiqat-al Hind, f.6|. 

Surat Pis trial Gazetteer, p. 135; Bombay 
Gazel tear , VI , pp . 109 , 111. The M i ra t does 
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(mutasadd i) gave a long battle but could not succeed. Hence 

Tegh Beg Khan was reinstalled as the de ftkoto mutasaddi 
12 

(1731-32) The trader resumed the princely ways and busied 
himself with enhancing the trade at Athwa. Tegh Beg Khan, 
alongwith his brother ally Beglar Khan, the fort commander 
(qiladar ) ruled over Surat. 


Apparently Mu 1 I a Muhammad Ali did not remain content 
with what he had achieved till then. To keep Tegh Beg Khan 
on sanad tenter hooks, the Mulla made no effort to procure 
the sanad from the court for the Khan. Instead, ho secretly 
arranged for seeking a grant of mansab of 3000 with a title 
of Fakhruddin Khan for his younger son and the sanad of the 
post of port- officer ( mutasaddi ) exclusively for himself, 


not mention the European's participation in 
the struggle but notes Devji Nagvir Maratha 
supporting the trader as a mercenary general 
at the head of ten thousand soldiers, Mirat-i 
Ahmad i , 11, pp. 149-51. The trader had himself 
collected 10,000 horse-men and footmen to 
strengthen his ally. Ibid., II, p. 147. 

Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, pp. 148-54; Hadiqmt-ul 
Hind, f 61. , Mukhtasar Tarikh-i Gujarat t. 
81 . 
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with the specific request that he be allowed to appoint any 

13 

one of his choice as his deputy. Apparently he wanted to 
acquire the legal supremacy at Surat port. so as to 
perpetuate his gains at Athwa or at least to make the 
position of Tegh Khan vulnerable. To translate his desire 
into action, he sent a hund i of Ks . 150,000/- to Hafiz 
Khidmatgar, the favorite of Emperor Muhammad Shah.^ 

But. the merchant’s scheme of attaining a position of 
legal erainance did not succeed. His court-bound messenger 
fell into the bands of Tegh Beg Khan. The Khan changed his 
strategy and embarked upon a policy of cleansing the stage 
of his foes so as to consolidate bis positions there. 

The do factor por L officer ( mutasaddi > without 
revealing the news of arrest of the trader’s messengers 
decided to out with him. He invited Die trader to a feast 
and put him under arrest in 1732 and sometime later, 


N i rat - i A hmad i , II, p . 153. 

Khawafi Khan, Muntakhab-u / Lubab. It, pp. 
103-5., Mtrat-i Ahmadi , IT, pp. 152-3. 
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(17‘J3-34) deprived him of his life. 15 Mulla Mohammed Waiz 

16 

who had sided with the trader was also assassinated. One 

Ahmad Chalpi who had also tried to create & rift between 

Tegh Beg Khan and the British was put to death (1735), at 

IT 

the instance of the former. Thus the port was cleared of 
his known opponents. Then * he breathed of authority and 

t 0 

absolutism with tranquility*. 


As yet Tegh Beg’s position by the year 1732 was 
neither regularised nor had he sought legal confirmation 

Mirnf.-i Ahmad i , II, pp. 154-5, 168-9, Selection 
from the Peshwa Diaries, III, Letter Mo. 185. 
According to Mi rat (TT, pp. 153-6 ) the 
mutasaddi confiscated all his property and 
razed the Athwa complex to ground. He further 
informs us that Asaf .Jah (Hyderabad) had asked 
Tegh Beg Khan to spare the life of the trader. 

But Tegh Beg Khan actually killed him while 
making pub I ic that the trader had been 
re 1 eased . 

Mirat -i Ahmadi , II, p. 177. 

Ibid. , IT. pp. 175-6; Bombay Quarterly review, 

[V, p.203. 

^ Mi rat-i Ahmadi , II, p. 177. 
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from the Emperor. The circumstances, however, made it 


necessary. Mu 1 I a Muhammad A1i had earlier (1732) attempted 
des tab i 1 i sa t i on of his position. On the other hand, the 
imperial court appointed Momin Khan as the mutasaddi of the 
port. Simultaneously Tegh Beg Khan, a virtual imperial 
rebel, was ordered to take charge of faujdari of Cambay. 
Teg Beg Khan paid no heed to the imperial decree. Instead, 
he retained his position by putting armed resistance to the 

I Q 

new incumbent. Nor did he proceed to Cambay. At the moment 
he might have thought the obtaining of the sanad of 
confirmation an expedient way out of the situation. Hence 
he deputed some ret table messengers to the oourt. By 
offering costly presents, seven Arab horses and ten 
thousand asharfis, he was confirmed (1737) in the position 
he already possessed by virtue of conquest. The imperial 
approval was nothing but a mere recognition of the position 
which iI could not change. 

Having obtained legal confirmation, the port officer 

Ibid., IT, pp. 153, 156-7. Momin Khan's deputy 
could not succeed against Tegh Beg Khan 
Hadiqat-ul Hind , f. 62. 

'■ Mirat~i Ahmad i , IT, pp. 156-7 . 
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( mu tasadd i ) without seeking due permission, from the court, 

appointed his younger brother Safdar Muhammad Khan as 

Deputy port-officer ( na. 1 b mu ta.sa.dd i) and put. the oity under 
21 

his charge. The commander of the f ort ( qiIadari ) of the 

port was still held by the mutasaddi’s elder brother, 
Beglar Khan For all practical purposes the principle of 

c . 22 

division of power had ceased to operate. Not content, Tegh 

Beg Khan discarded the official designation of mutasaddi 

23 

ami sty! ed himself as Nawab. 

English Documents, 1, pp. 16-7., Mirat-i 
Ahmadi, TT, pp. 157, 340. The Surat District 

Gazetteer, pp. 141-2. 

After Beglar Khan the commander of the fort 
(qiladarO was held by his son, Aibak Khan, who 
was succeeded by his son-in law, Waq&r 
Muhammad Khan, the son of Safdar Muhammad 
Khan. As such the port, offioership ( mutasaddi- 
giri ) and qiladari both, were held by the sane 
family. Mirat-i Ahmadl, 11, pp. 340, 352, 

362-3. 

English Documen t s, pp . 16-7; The Surat District 

Gazetteer, pp 140-2. It is not certain as to 
whether the title was bestowed by the Emperor 
or assumed by himself. The British works also 
speak of assumption of the litle of ’Nawab' by 
Sher Khan Bab i (.Junagadh) though it was 
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Thai Tegh Beg Khan had assumed a posit, ion of practical 

independence is also born out by other facts. He is 

reported to have imposed new taxes on the populace of 

Surat. He concluded treaty with Damaji Gaekwad, a 

Maratha sardar. According to the terms. Dama j i undertook 

the responsibility of assessing and collecting revenues of 

the mahals dependent on Surat agreeing to pay a fixed sum 

25 

to the mutasaddi per annum. In this way the mutasaddi 


granted by the Emperor. 

English Documents, pp. 16-8; Surat District 
Gazetteer, pp. 139-41; Bombay Gazetteer, VI, 
pp. 116-7 

The Maratha ascendancy in sarkar Surat had 
been established by Pilaji Gaekwad during the 
mu tasadd i g i r i of Bahrain Khan. Deprived of the 
land revenue the mutasaddi closed city gates 
for the riaya for selling its produce in 
Sural, the only available market. The 
Marathas, in their turn, blocked up routee for 
1 he town-folk. The dead lock was resolved with 
I he riaya agreeing to pay a share of their 
produce to the mutasaddi. Later, Damaji 
Gaekwad ( 1734-57') agreed to pay Rs . 2,36,000 
as his share in the revenues annually. Soon a 
cleavage developed and the Maratha refused to 
pay at all (November 1735). Finally in 
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pacified the Marathas who had been enjoying a predominant 

position on the land in south Gujarat, and particularly in 

26 

the sarkar of Surat. As such he placed himself, 

relatively, in a safer position both on land around and 
inside the port. In his next step, he refused to pay Sidi, 
the incharge of Mughal Fleet, the usual amount of money out 
of the revenue of Surat. According to the British works 


December 1735, the crisis was resolved when 
the 'Nnwab' (Tegh Beg Khan) agreed to accept 
less than the stipulated amount English 
Documents, pp.16-8. Ibid. , letters dated 2nd 
and 26t,h November, 1735, and 2Hth December 
1735; Mirat-i Ahmadi, 11, pp. 363-4; Bombay 

Gazetteer, (Surat, Bharueh, Cambay), p. 117. 
During the period of Jawanmard Khan B&bi's 
subedari (1743-53), the authority as well as 
the claim of the port officer did not extend 
beyond the wal Is of Surat. The Sarkar had 
entirely been occupied by the Marethas. 
.4 ccoun I , f f . t 5a , 1 8a-b . 

P.G. Joslti , Historical Selection from Baroda 
State Records, 1, ( 1724-68); Broda, 1934, 

better No. 28, p.L9, Mirat-i Ahmadi , 11, pp. 

I 32-3. 

Treaties, VIII, pp. 353, 359; Bombay 

Gazetteer, IV, pp.117-18. 
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Tegh Beg Khan, prior to his coming into open hostility with 


S i d i , had cotic I uded some agreement with the British at 
Surat." It will not be out of place to note that the 
Zamindar of Cheharmandvi (the zortalab i.e. recalcitrant,) 

29 

had supported Tegh Beg Khan against the merchant prince. 

From 17 32 until his death ( 1746) Tegh Beg Khan was 
practically an independent ruler of Surat. He was succeeded 
by his younger brother Safdar Muhammad Khan, the incharge 
of port. Safdar Muhammad Khan also sought the sanad of 
confirmation (17 17) from the court and spent a sum of 
10,000 asharfis, besides other precious presents, to obtain 


But. Safdar Muhammad Khan was not destined to enjoy the 


Treaties, VITT, p. 353; Bombay Gazetteer , IV, 
P. 117. 

Mirat-i Ahmad i , II, p. 155, Selection from 
Peshwa. Diaries III, Letter no. 185, p 129. 

Mi rat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 339-40; English 
Documents. letter dated 17th April 1747; 
Treaties, Vffl pp. 352-3. 
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position uninterrupted. His bakltshi, Satyed Moinuddin Khan 

al las Achehan. acting' under Nizam ul mulk Asaf Jah’s 

instructions, ousted Safdar Muhammad Khan out of port and 

the fort, tn a sudden move the Bakhshi captured the fort 

and placed the qiladar, Vaqar Muhammad Khan who was taken 

"2 

by surprise, under arrest (November, 1747V Determined to 

capture the port also, Saiyid Aehohan acquired services of 

31 

Madhav Rao Marat ha who was invited into the fort. Equally 

The Saiye-d, brother of Saiyid Mi t haft, a 
religious man who was held in esteem by 
Nizamul mu 1k Asaf Jah. The Nizam had hatched a 
plan to oust Tcgh Beg Khan earlier by working 
on Achehan (the bakhshi) through Mil hail hut to 
no avail. After Tegh Beg Khan's death, the 
Nizam renewed his effort, hence the present 
struggle Hirat-i Ahmadi , 11, pp. 356-8 

Hud ., 11, pp. 357-8; English Documents, 

letter dated 23 November, 1747. 

Mi rat —i Ahmadi , tl, pp.358—9, 363; English 

Documents, letter dated 10 December, 1747. His 
services were acquired for Rs. I 1 ,00,000 with 
the understanding that he would enjoy one 
third share in the revenues until the 
stipulated amount was paid. But the sardar was 
slain white the struggle was stilt on 
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determined to retain h i s position, Safdar Mohammed Khan 
obtained support of another Maratha sardar, Khanderao.^ 
But the traders, wealthy men the British the 'nobles and 

ignobles' of the town who were vexed with the mutasaddi 

35 

lent support to Aehchan. Having smelt general opposition 

and apprehending mass uprising against him, Safdar Muhfcmmed 

36 

Khan vacated the post. Thus Saiyid Aehchan who assumed 

power and made proclamation in the name of Nizam came to 

occupy (December 1747) the mutasaddigiri as well as the 
37 

rjrlndari, thus a Mugha1 _ rebel-nob 1e replaced the 

' Hi s services were acquired for Rs. 300,000, 

M i ra t- i A hma.fi i 11, p . 364 . 

They were a I I opposed to Safdar Muhammed Khan 
and disliked him since the days of his deputy- 
mu t asadd i g i r i Mirat-i Ahmad i , 11, pp 339-60; 

Engl ish Dofttmen t , dated 18 December 17 4 7 ; For 
his oppressive attitude under Tegh Beg Khan 
and rear I ion of the traders, English 
Documents, dated 22 January, 24 January, 1st 
February, and 10 February 1734. 

Mirat-i Ahmad i, T I , pp. 359-60. He seems to 

have run short of funds also. 

Lb id., II, p. 360; English Documents, letter 
dated 18th December, 1747. 
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HU/i’ra i nt.y of the Mughal emperor. But it was not a 


permanent feature. 

Within a month of his exit, Safclar Muhammad Khan found 

h treasure trove and resumed the struggle (February 1748) 

38 

to meet, I his time, stilt stiffen opposition 

Saiyed Aehchan approached and acquired active support 
of t he Fngl i sh , Dutoh^t.he Portuguese and Haf i 7 Masud Khan 
(Vakil of Yaqut Ktian of Danda Rajpuri, in charge of Mughal 
Fleet . ) He was .joined by wealthy men, traders and common 
populace. Apprehending ill treatment which might be aeted 
out if Sa filar Muhammed Khan succeeded they on their own 
entered into an agreement together among themselves not to 
allow Safdar Khan, or any other person in future, to seize 
government (of Surat) and that they would provent and 


Hirat-i Ahmad i , TT, p . 360 ; English Dorumrnts, 
letter dated 12th February, 1748. Safdar 
Muhammed Ktian acquired support of the Kolis 
also Ibid., dated, 17t.h February 1 748. Damaji 
Gaekwad also stood by him. Ibid., dated t7th 
February 1748 . 


Hi rat-t Ahmadi, II, p. 361. 
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if* 

obstruct him. Also Nizam u1 mutk emteavorod to ensure 

support of lending men of sural in favor of Aehchan by 
promising them favours. Safdar Muhammad Khan finding 

himself not capable to meeting the challenge, withdrew and 

4 1 

left for Sindh. With this, Saiyed Aehchan started ruling 
Sural by assigning qiladari to his son, Saiyed Kafizuddin 

i i 

and na 1 1> mu tasadri i g i r i to Ali Nawaz Khan Nizan u t Bulk, 
patron of Saiyed Aehchan, procured imperial farman 
confirming the Saiyed in the position and granting him 


Ibid. , English Documents, letter dated t8th 
Deeember, 1717. 

Mi rat-i Ahmadi , II, p. 361. 

English Documents letter dated 4th March, 

1 7 1H . Mira! ■■■■ i .4 hmad i , II, pp. 361-2. 

Mi rat-l Ahmadi , II, p . 362 In the meantlme 

leading men of Surat sent a pel it ion 
requesting the court to appoint the Saiyed as 
mutasaddi. The court, however appointed Sadiq 
Ali Khan, a close friend of Hafiz Masud Khan. 
Sadiq A1i Khan approached his friend for help. 
But in view of the pact referred to above, the 
Hafiz refused. Ibid. 
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nwnsah ami khitah . U II put an end to the Nizam's de jure 
su/e ra > n ty . 


But I tie revenues of the port which ho did not share 
wilt) the imperial centre were not appropriated solely by 

j 5 

Saiyed Aohchan . The Marat.ha sometime between December 1747 
and February 1748 succeeded in extorting a share of one- 
third in the port revenues. Alongwith them, Hafiz Masud 
Khan also enjoyed equal share. The mutasaddi and b&kshi 

together were left to enjoy the remaining one-third part, of 

4 P 

port revenues. As such, from the point of view of shares 


fhid . , tr, pp. 360, 362. 

4 c' count ff. 15a, 18a. 

Mi rat -1 Ahmadi, II, pp. 363-4. The logic put 
forward by I he Marathas in justification of 
their share is interesting to note. As pointed 
out above. Safdar Muhammad Khan had procured 
Khanderao 7 s help for Rs. 300,000. But the Khan 
was defeated. Khanderao, then, approached 
Saiyed Achehan , saying "if Safdar Khan had 

succeeded - he would have pa i d the 

stipulated amount of money. Now that he (i e. 
Aohchan! had assumed the charge of government, 
he must pay t hi' amount.'" To press it further, 
he blocked up the roads of transport and 
communication for merchant, and travellers. 
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i n I he 


reveniii’s , 


the nawabi of Sural emerged as a 


rollectiv« holding of the three partners. 

But Saiyed Aehohan too failed to retain the trust and 
support of his allies in the port ami consequently lost the 
position, acquis it ion of which had been facilitated by the 
Ni-'am and regularised by the Emperor. In the prevailing 
atmosphere of mis- trust and dis- trust Saiyed Achohan 
d( 'veloped suspicions against his ally and partner, Hafiz 

17 

Masud Khan, and antagonised him. The Saiyed then planned 
to confiscate property and wealth of Wall ullah Khan and 
Ka 1 i who had serwd under Safdar Muhammed Khan, the ousted 
mu I nsn<l<f i . 


Then attributing their escape to and shelter in the 


Saiyed 

Aehehan could 

not 

meet the demand 

immediatelv 

He, therefore, 

assigned one- 

third 

of the 

pur t 

' s revenue 

till 

he paid Ms 

three 

1 a l< h s . 

Ru t 

even after 

the 

amount had 

been 

pa i d , 

t he 

Mu ta sudd ? 

could not expel 

the 


ineharge of the Maratha share. Ibid. 


F 

Ibid. , 

1 T , 

pp . 

3 82-3 

1ft 

Ibid. . 

I I , 

pp. 

384 . 
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rtargah of Saiyed f'droos to Naib mutasaddi At i Nawaz Khan, 

49 

lip ordered him too to quit. Ali Nawaz Khan brought 

Safdar Muhammed Khan’s son, Waqar Mohammed Khan, into the 
port with the assistance of SaJjadah Nash in Saiyed Abdullah 
of the dargah.^ Proclaiming Waqar Muhammed Khan the leader 
arid declaring to bring Safdar Mohammed Khan back, he joined 
hands with Hafiz Masud and attracted around him pro-Safdar 
Khan and anti Aehehan element.^ Hafiz Masud Khan also won 
over the traders who lent him active assistance. Saiyed 
Arte ban's bakhsht deserted his master and joined hands with 
Ha f i'/ Masud. 1 Bu I the Saiyed enjoyed active support of the 


Ibid. , TI, pp. 382-4. The present, struggle 

star led in May, 1749. Ali Nawaz Khan was 

sister's son of Saiyed Aehehan and son-in-law 
of Safdar Muhammed Khan. 

Thid. , IT, pp. 384-5. Waqar Muhammed Khan was 

broI her-in - 1 aw of Ali Nawaz Khan and 

son-in-law of Bag 1 ar Khan. He had been qilodar 
under Teg Beg Khan. 

7 b Mi. , T i , pp. 383-5. 

Ibid. , 

Thid. , Tl, pp. 38B-7. 
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Br » t ish 

whereas his 

opponent, s 

acquired 

support of 

the 

Dutch . 54 

By November 

1749, the 

fort had 

passed into 

t. he 


possession of Hafiz Masud and the port. ( darhar) had been 
occupied by Waqar Muhammed Khan who brought Safdar Khan 
bark from Sindh ami installed (1750) him in the position 
which had likewise been lost, 

The inability of the Emperor in protecting Surat 
region against Maratha inroads and making effective 
interference there, seems to have motivated the merchant 
prince to I urn adventurer. By the year 1728-29 the routes 
between I’ambay , Bbaruoh ami Surat had been occupied by the 
Maralhas.' Thus the city was isolated from the rest of 


7/) id., IT, pp, 3 87-9. 

Thai., IT, pp. 387-90. But Saiyed Achchan 
resumed the si ruggie with the support of the 
British who finally emerged as the real master 
of the port . The British pensioned off the 
Saiyed family and acquired full hold over the 
place. Syod Achchan*s descendant, Mir Sultan 
A 1 am Khan, happened to be last to enjoy 
Bri 1 ish pens ion, 


{hid. , II, pp. 132, 239, 363-4, 521, V.G. 

high*- Peshwn ftitji Rao t and Maratha Expansion, 
pp . 20-30; Bombay Gazetteer, IV, p.109. 
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Mughal empire. Therefore, the development at Surat went 


unchecked though not un-noticed. Under such circumstances 
i I was the turn of adventurers who might take risks and 
make their fortunes by the dint of intrigue and sword. Tegh 
Beg Khan at the instance of the traders and Saiyed Achrh&n 
at the instance of Ni/am-ul raulk turned ones such, carved 
out a principality out. of Mughal empire and listed 
themselves among the Nawahs. 

The struggle for acquiring hold over the most 
important port of western Tndia, Surat, is an important 
development from more than one angel. Here a trader tried 
to grab t tie power, directly or indirectly, and change his 
class. Bui hr failed. The N i/.am ul mu I k ’ s attempt to 
acquire hold over the place speaks of his endeavour to 
extend his sphere of influence from Deccan to western India 
and. perhaps, use Lhe place to check any imperial advance 
into his domins. Thirdly, traders of the port too did not 
remain inact ive. for, in their own interest., they tried to 
be a party in the struggle, presumably to ensure peace and 
coni inuit.y in trading activities. The Europeans who 
adventured to defy Mughal authority though unsUccessfu1y 
during the seventeenth century, played, likewise, an 
important role for making capital out of fluid situation 
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obtaining a L f hr port,. In addition to ensuring their safety 
and trading interest, the Europeans anted as active 
political characters. The prevailing rifts and continuing 
warfare between various contesting parties ultimately 
facilitated the emergence of the East Tndia Company as the 
master of the place. 
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CHAPTER III 


INTERA-CLASS SHIFTING LOYALTIES* 

(A) NAWABI OF BHARUCH 1 (PORT) 

By an expedient use of sheer d i p 1onaoy Abdu11ah Beg, 
the faujdar-amin of pargana Bharuch *\tcc«eded in 
est.blishing his persona) rule and in carving out a 
principality. The process of emergence of the Nawabi at 

Bhruch,a well known port-town, is situated in 
southern Gujarat, at between Surat and B&rod* 
on the bank of river Narbada. Situated on 
comparatively an easy route for Deccan, the 
town was strongly fortified. Ita fort was 
known for its ' impregbanity and sol tdapity" . 

Mi rat -1 Ahmadi, II, p. 44 5; Hamilton, Mew Act, 

T, p. 49; Munshi Abbas Ali, Qissa~i Gharngm, 

Baroda, 1975 coupled No. 74, p. 5. 

Amini strat ively , the town was a sarkar and 
pargana headquarter of the same name. Thd port 
was however the administrative concern df th© 
port, officer of Surat. But the sarkat and 
pargana were the administrative charge of the 
faujdar. Generally, pargana Haveli Bharudh was 
assigned in khalsa. A faujdar with A 
conditional mansah of 250 aawara was 
appointed. Mi rat -1 Ahmadi. Supplement, p. 

205 . 
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Bharuch furnishes an intresting instance of prudent and 
shrewd Mughal official could succeed iri defying the 
authority by alingning himself with and placing himself 
under the political protection of another (ttfong defiant, 
Nizaraul-ul mulk Asaf Jah of Deccan. 


Abdullah Beg was appointed faujdar and t«;n of pargana 
Bharuch by subarfar Mubariz-ul mu lk at the redoamendat ion of 
his son, Khanzad Khan (1725) . Prior to hi» appointment, 
the pargana had been hit by the Marathas aftd their claim 
for chauth accepted by Hamid Khan, and later on, renewed by 

i 

Mubariz-ul mu Ik himself . Subsequent to hip appointment, 
the Marathas cut the land routes which connected Bharuch 


The pargana still formed part of jagir of 
Nizam-ul mu 1k. Mubaraz-ul mu l k had endroched 
upon the khalsa and jagir lands in the Suba. 
The appointment of faujdar to the sark&r w|s 
an imperial prerogative which too ha4 thus 
been usurped by the subadar. Mirat-i Abamdi, 
II, p. 91 . 

Ibid. , II, pp. 55,89; English DooumentW see 
letter dated 23rd December 1772 which 
summarizes the development concerning Bttftfuch; 
Mukhtasar Tarikh—i Gujarat, f. 85; Ahwal—i 
Gaekwad , f . 10. 
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with SuraL, The seat of the Port-officer, and Ahmadabad, 
the seat of provincial authority.^ Then, the Port officers 
of Surat came to be locked up in internecine wars with the 
qila.da.ra in addition to fighting defensive battles between 
themselves and against the Marathas,'" Thus neither the 
subadar, nor the mutasaddi had an easy access and a free 
hand to take any effective interest in the affairs of 
Bharuch whose laujdar thus would act the way he deemed fit. 


Thus the must asde/i-des ignate of Surat, 
Mustafid Khan < 1726) could not go to Surat 
from Ahmadbad through land route. He reached 
Khanbat (Cambay) and thence reached Bharuch by 
sea route. Since he lacked boldness to cross 
the river Narbada, so opened communication 
with Pilaji Gaekwad and agreed to surrender 
chauth of Surat for ensuring his safe arrival 
there. Mi rat-i Ahmadi, IT, p. 132. For Maratha 
occupation of Baroda (1727) and Debhoi 
(1726-7), the towns situated between Ahmadabad 
and Bharuch , Ibid., IT, pp. 95-6. 


The struggle that went unabated, started in 
17 26 . For details please see discussion under 
Nawabi of Surat. 
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With the assumption of subadari by Maharaja Abhay 
Singh (1730-37) and his successful march against the 
Marathas as far as Baroda, the situation seems to have 
taken an alarming turn for Abdullah Beg. The Beg, like his 
master Mubariz-u! mu 1k, who had already been expelled from 
Ahmadbad, apprehended his own ouster from Bharuch by the 

C 

new Nazim . In order to ensure his continuity in office and 
do away with the fear of expected action, the Beg "with 
foresight approached" Nizatn-ul mu l k Asaf Tail (technically 
still jagirdar of Bharuch), the strongest defiant of the 
empires. Asaf .lah granted him sanad-i Nayabat, a nansab and 


Abdullah Beg had stood neutral in the battle 
that, took place between Mubariz-ul mu 1 k who 
resisted his ouster and Maharaja Abhay Singh. 
As such lie managed his survival. But the 
Maharaja who had taken hold of the Jagir and 
khalsa lauds, could obviously occupy Bharuch 
as it was held by the Beg as faujdar Bnder 
Mubariz-ul mu 1k. (Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, p. 132). 
By occupying Baroda, the Raja had shown his 
ability to reach Bharuch also. Above all, the 
court had appointed one Saiyid A?, mat as 
faujdar and he had come with the Raja to 
assume charge of off ice. Ibid. , II, P- 133. 
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t i 11 e of Nek Alam Khan. 7 Having thus placed himself under 

Asaf jah, the Beg and his descendants continued to hold 

bharuch and there is, moreover, no evidence showing 

interference either by the imperial centre or the 

provincial authorities. Not that, Bharuch traB considered 

a 

as hereditary jagir of the successors of Asaf Jah. 

The Marathas appear to have been the major disturbing 


[bid., Tl, pp. 132, 135 Tarikh-i Maratha. dar 

Gujarat, ff.68-9; For the place being Asaf 

■ lah's jagir Mirat-i Ahmad i , II, pp. 48-9, 

103., Haqiqat-ul Hind, ff. 43-5. 

For the continuity of Abdullah Beg and his 
descendants under the protection and with the 
approval of Asaf Jah and his successor, 
Mirat-i Ahmadi, TI, pp, 264, 380-81, 399, 

Tarikh-i Maratha dar Gujarat, f. 4, Gazatteer 
of India, Gujarat State, Bharuch, p,70. 
Majmua-i Danish, pp. 3-9, Hadiqat-uI Hind , ff. 
'13-5 

When the imperial court asked (1749-50) Nek 
Alam Khan to remit Rs. 10,000/- he anaWdred 

that the pargana after the death of Asaf Jah 
belonged to Nasar Jang and his permission was 
necessry for the purpose. Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, 
pp. 380-1. 
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factor for the Nawabs of Bharuch 10 . Pilaji Gaekwad and later 
his son, Damaji Geakwad, attacked and besieged Bharuch. In 
view of increased as also increasing Marat ha pressure, 
Ni7.am-ul mu 1 k Asaf Jah intervened and agreed to surrender 
half of the revenues of the port and the pargana, Later on, 
Damaji was a I towed 3/5th part, of revenues. 1 * It seems the 


Nawab had made 

i t. a po int to I i ve 

in peace 

with 

t he 

Mara 1 has even a 

t the cost of open 

hos til i ty 

with 

the 

Governor . *^ 






Qissa-i Gbamgin, p. 6 couplet Nos. 96-7. These 
couplets also refer to the mawasis i.e. 
reranitrants as having been fought by the 
Na tv a h. 


Ahwal -i Gaekwad, f. 26; Tarikb-i Marat ia dar 
Gujarat , f. 4., Mukhtasar Tarikh-i Gujarat, f, 
65; English Documents, dated 23rd December, 
1772, Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, pp. 263-4. For the 
Nizam'8 successful pursuation of the Marathaa 
for non-i n lerven I. ron , Historical Selections 
from Baroda State Records, (1724-68). Baroda, 
1934; pp. 3-4 , 90, 185-86. 

Nek A I am Khan II "either through fear or at 
the instance of" Maratha sardar came into open 
against stibadar-des ignate in 1743-44. Mirat-i 
Ahmadi , T1. p.320. 
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Having relatively stabilised his position, Abdullah 

Beg’s (Nek Alam Khan I) successor, Nek Ala* Khan II, broke 

off his relationship with Nasar Jang, son and successor of 

Nizara-ul raulk Asaf Jah also. When Nasar Jang, instructed 

Nek Alam Khan II to remit, his share in the poft-revenues , 

he approached the imperial court for the award of mansab 

(2000/500), Kbitab of Nek Alam Khan and sanad-i pargana 

which he was accordingly granted. He, thus, passed out of 

the tutelage of his ex-master’s successer and placed 

himself direct under the Mughal emperor. Thereafter he 

appropriated " the whole amount of revenue without 

partnership" of Nasar Jang and the imperial court which had 

already lost its control over the auba, He prepared 

detailed accounts for equating expenditure with the income, 

n 

submitted with the office of Khalsa and ’prospered’. 


Ibid., II, p. 399; Hadiqat-ul Hind, ff.43-5. 
The Nawabi after passing through a long drawn 
struggle over the question of succession aaong 
the family members, was finally captured by 
the British in 1772 who had already raptured 
Surat and demanded control over the place as 
imperial port-officer. Gazetteer of India; 
Gujarat State, Bharuoh, p. 70. The Nawaba, it 
may be mentioned, continued lo regard 
themselves in theory, as the imperial servant 
and their possession as part of Klmlsa land. 
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The transformation of the official position into 
Nawabi thus presents an interesting example as to how a 
clever Mughal noble could utilize the prevailing political 
situation in his own interest. First, he served Mughal 
Governer (Mubariz-ul mu 1k) who had granted hi» the position 
of the place. Then he abondend on his patron for his 
services as governer had been terminated by the imperial 
centre. But, then, he defied the new governor Maharaja 
Abbay Singh (1730-33). In this, he successfully put the 
Nizam against Mughal governor as well as imperial centre. 
Once the Nizam had outlived his utility Nek Alam Khan 
changed his master. The Marathas were bough! off because 
neither Niz.am who wanted to extend his area of influece 
could fight them successfully nor he himself was strong 
enough to do so. With the capture of Surat the British 
assumed the office of port officer of the place (and they 
had been recognized as such by the imperial centre) and in 
their duly establish new capacity they demanded control 
over Bharuch. The Nawab could not resist them successfully 
and lost the place. Like Surat, the Nawabi of the place, 
survived for a very brief period. 


Qissa-i Ghamgin, p. 10 couplet Nos. 168, 174. 
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FROM GOVERNORSHIP TO PORT- NAVABI 


(B) NAWABl OF KHANBAT 14 


The port town of Khanbat, also called CAnbay, 
situated at a. distance of 32 kuroh south of 
Ahmadabad, was also pargana headquarter of 
Chorast Khanbat. For administrative purposes 
the offices of mutasaddi of the port and 
Caujdar of the pargana were combined into one. 
The official was sub-ord i nate to the diMn-i 
suba, and appointed directly by the imperial 
court. The port town had a strong 
fortification around it and was easy to 
defend. .1 W. Watson, (ed) Statistical Account 
of Bhaonagar , Rev. edn, 1883. p. 24 . , Account, 
ff 240a. Even during Akbar's time Khanbat was 
a pargana in Sarkar Ahmadabad. Ain-i Akbari, 
fl, p. 4 94. According to Mi rat pargana 

Chorasi bandar comprised three mahals, one of 
which ( Ghoga) was located on penisular Gujarat 
(Sarkar Saorath) . Besides a fort., the township 
had a fortification around it. The pargana 
comprised seven villages with a jama of 
3,45,96,277 dams, around o. 1725. During 
Akbar's reign the jama stood at 2,21,47,986 
dams. The faujdar of the place enjoyed 
condi 1 ional rank of 100 sav/ar. There were, in 
all , ten (lianas established in the pargana. 
These Thandars loo were appointed direct by 
the cent re. 

The place was also provided with a Qazi 
(Magistrate), a Muhtasib (scensor officer) and 
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The mutasaddi of Khanbat was another Mughal official 


of a port town to establish his persona! authority and 
family rule over the place thus adding yet another nawabi 
to the chain of chieftaincies which were being carved out 
of the shattering Mughal Empire. A study of the process of 
convert ion of the official position into a family rule 
significantly brings to light the way Mom in Khan,* founder 


darngha of a mint, besides other officials of 
lower rant-:. It. goes without saying that the 
place was well.know port and was accordingly 
furnished with the required establishment for 
managing trading activities. There was also 
located a .s all pan (Namak sar). These official* 
were appointed by the imperial centre. Mirat-i 
Ahmadi, Supplement, pp. 193-94. 


Mom i n 

K ban 

was 

son-in-1 aw 

of Mom in 

Khan 

Pe h 1 a m i , 

the 

d i na n 

of Gujrat 

( 1725- 

27 ) . 

His 

origina1 

name 

was 

Fidauddin 

Khan 

and 

was 

honour ed 

with 

t he 

title of 

M i r 7. a 

Muhammad 


Na.jm-i Sam (1735) and Na jmuddaw 1 ah Mom in Khan 
Bahadur Dilawarjang in 1738. Commonly known as 
Mom in Khan, he was the mutasaddi of Khanbat 
(1730-13) and svbadar of Gujarat (1737-43) 
until his dealh(1743). Mirat-i Ahmadi, II. pp. 
87, 118, 195, 242, 27 1; Mukhtasar Tarikh-i 

Gujarat , f. HI. For further detai 1 s , Wourni Khan 
Snni Bahadur Wali-i Gujarat, Bombay, n. d pp. 
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of t he rmwabi, made the offices of mutasaddi and the Nazim 


instrumental for consolidating his hold over Khanbat. 


Having been appointed the mutasaddi of Khanbat, and 
bakhahi and chronicler of the suba, Mom 1 n Khan reached 
Ahmadabari (17 30) with subadar-dea ignate Maharaja Abhay 
Singh (1730-37).*® The mutasaddi seems to have remained 
steadfast in his duties until the year 1734-35 when a 
definite cleavage developed between him and Ratan Singh 
Bhandari , then rtaib- subedar. From 1735 onward the Khan 


3-7, 29. 


Mi rat-i Ahmadi , 

II , 

p . li 8 . 

11 may 

be 

men!ioned that 

Mom t n 

Khan's 

services 

as 


patrolling faujdar of the environs of Ahmada- 
bad had earl ter been terminated by Sarbulaod 
Khan. Momin Khan was, therefore, obliged to 
repair for the court. (Ibid., IT, p.110) Since 
Momin Khan also enjoyed some respect locally, 
his association with Maharaja Abhay Singh who 
was required to oust Sarbuland Khan from the 
suba is, p\ ideni Iy , meaningful . Hasbnama-i 
Khandan-i Mom in Khan pp. 29-30, Hadiqat-ul 
Hind , ff.33-1. 

For the service rendered to the subadar, 
Mi rat-i Ahmadi , TT, pp. 128-30, 131-5, 136-9 
Ahwal-i Gaokwad, ff. 12-3 but in the year 1733 
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d id not. report for duty even though, he had been summoned 

18 

by the na 1 1>- subedar. Naib-subadar Ratan Singh Bhandari 
dors not seeem to have been bold and strong enough to take 

Mom in Khan had tried to provoke Nagar Seth 
Khushtml Chand who was harassed by the Naib- 
subadar to stir up trouble in Ahmadabad. 

Though the Khan promised him help but because 
of exigency' did not help the seth. Mirat-t 
Ahmad i , TT, pp.170-1. However, he extended hi» 
shelter a. 1 Cambay when the seth was forced to 
leave Ahmadabad . Ibid. , IT, 172. Momin Khan 
was accused of supporting the cause of Behr&n 
Khan who had fought the Naib-subadar. Both 
Behram Khan and Momin Khan were political 
allies of Amir-ul umrah, Mirat-i Ahmadi, pp. 

189-95. .Satish Chandra, Parties and Politica, 
pp.207-10, 222-6. 


The author of the Mirat attributes the cause 
of Momin Khan’s disobedience to the ’ fraudent 
nature’ of Bhandari: since Momin Khan felt 
unsafe from his fraud' ( Dochun kideath 
it mi nan' n ' dasht) therefore, he did not turn 
up. lit id., TI, p. 191. Tt must, however, be 
kept in mind that the author had himself 
suffered at. the hands of Marwaris whom he 
hated whereas he happened to be a family 
friend of Momin Khan. See also ,4/?wa/-Ji 
Gaekwad , f 16. 
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aft ion against Momin Khan who commanded respect locally and 

enjoyed patronage of Amir-ul umrah, the strongman at the 

court . Determined however to expel the Khan fro* pargana 

Pet land which he held on ijara, Ratan Singh Bhandarl 

pursuaded Jawanmard Khan Habi to join his camp and assigned 

the pargana to Sher Khan Babi "who bore displeasure" with 
19 

Mom in Khan. With a firm resolution to expel Momin Khan 
from Pet lad, the Bhandar i directed Sher Khan Babi to march 

against him and himself started for extending moral and 

•>0 

material support lo Babi." 

Momin Khan who seems to have perceived the consequence 
of Ins act of defiance, in the meantime, strengthened his 
pasi1 ion. He undertook repairs of the fortress and nade it 
‘siccing enough' to face attacks. Then he avoided 
con Ton t ra t i on with the Marathas who were quite active in. 


Mi ratAhmad i, IT, pp. 191-3. The Bhandari 
wrote off Jawanmard Khan Babi’s debt for 
ensuring his support. 

ibid. , IT, pp. 192-3. The na i b-aubada r 
tormina Led Momin Khan's ijara of Pet lad before 
the expiry of the stipulated period. But Momin 
Khan refused to vacate it on one or the other 
pretext. 

Thid. . II, pp. 193-4. 
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the surrounding areas. First, tie ’entertained’ Kanthaji in 

22 

the vicinity of Klinnlmt . Since Kanlhaj i failed to assert 
against Renkoj i , another Marat ha leader, the Khan allowed 
the latter to appoint na i b for collection of chauth form 
the port. Soon after Ratan Singh Bhandari and Sher Khan 
Babi's march, Momin Ktmn won over Renkoji’s support to use 

him as a shield against the inevitable threat whioh he thus 

. , , ?A 

av<> i .led . 


To counteract Ratan Singh Bhandari’s moves further, 
Mon. i m Khan approached his pol itieal patron, Amir~ul Umrah 
and, at his instance, undertook to oust Bhandari fro® the 
office of sulmdar. In order to ensure success against 
Bhandari, he acquired Maratha support by surrendering half 


Tbid. , TF, p. 185. 

Th i d . , T T , pp. 185, 318, 398 . The claim of 
chanth in the revenues of the port hail been 
established as early as 1725. Dannie! Innes 
to John four trey. Cambay, dated 6t,h April , 
1725 and Danniel Inns to John Courtrey, 
Cambay, dated 29th September, 1725, English 
Pocumcn t s , f»p . 4 and 6. 

V 1 rn I -1 Ahmad i , II, pp. 193-4. Because of the 
Marst.ha’s presence there, the Bhandari could 
not march at. Pet I ad. Mukhtasar Tarikh-i 
Gujarat f. 83 
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of the revenues of the suba. To retain khanbat entirely for 


himself, Momin Khan left Parganu Viramgaon entirely with 

the Maralhas in exchange for their share in the revenues of 

IS 

the port. With the* appointment, of Momin Khan aft subadar 
and issnanre of t tie Carman long after he had entered into 
agreements with the Marathas, the imperial court thus put. 

*i C 

the seal of approval on his action. 

Momin Khan utilised his position as subadar <1737-43) 

for furthering tils interests at. Khanbat. Sher Khan Babi 

27 

held the port of Ghoga, a feudatory of Khanbat and still 
laid e 1 a im to the Caujdari of Pettad. Momin Khan expelled 
the Bali i from Ghoga and ‘gave in writing several villages' 


A lirat-i Ahmad i . IT, pp. 198, 200, 203, 206, 

208, 212, 2 19-20, 318; Tarikh~i Marat ha dar 

Gujarat, f. 5; Ahwat-i Gankwad , ff. 17-8, 22, 
23; Mukbtasar Tarikh-i Gujarat, ff. 84, 86. 

M i rat-i Ahmadi, IT, pp. 198, 24 2, 27 3 

Hashnama-~i Momin Khan, Bombay, p. 29 

large vessals directed for Khanbat were sent 
t o unload at Ghoga whence the cargo was sent 
in small crafts to Khanbat. JW . Watson, 
"Historical sketch of the town of Ghoga' op, 
lit, p. 283. 
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of Pel lad to Renknji , the Maratha chief, of his choice. 
Re terminated services of the darogha-i bandar and in sheer 
violation of the Ui wan's prerogative appointed, instead, a 
mar of his own choice. Having effected administrative 

changes the Khan put the economy of the port in proper 

, 30 

order. 

Thus before Ins death (February 1743) Momin Khan had 
suecessfully consolidated his position in Khanhat. It goes 
to his credit, that he did not come into con f on t rat i on with 
the imperial centre and, simultaneously, avoided 
hostilities with the Harathas whom he utilised to defend 
his position against the subadar and, then, oust him from 
the office though at a big cost. Moreover, he made the port 
fr o of Maratha interference and established, his sway over 
Ghoga. 


After Momin Khan's death the port was held 


Mi rat-i Ahmad i , IT, pp. 274, 276, Ahweii—i 

Grab wad f. 29; JW Watson, Statistical Account 
of Bhaonagar, p. 21; Mukhtasar Tarikh-i 
Gujarat, f 91 

Miral—i Ahmadi, II, p. 261. 

Ibid. Moreover, he did not remit any revenues 
of Khanbal to the court . Account, f. 1Ra. 
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uninterrupted by his dependents, the imperial authority 


simply put the seal of approval on the succession to 

i ’ 

power. Though his successors wore not di strobed by the 
imperial authority, they however faced difficulties on 
other counts and failed to retain the entire mherittance 
in'act . 


The struggle for 1 he subadari that ensued after the 
death of Monun Khan put his successor and the Marat.has in 
opposite camps. Ronkoji, a Maratha sardar exerted pressure 
on t tie mutasaddi with the design to capture Khanbat , Najam 
Khan, son-in-law and successor of Mom in Khan yielded and 

"purchased Renlo.ji’s friendship by allowing him half the 

Vf 

revenues" of the port. During the post-1743 period, the 
matasnddis faced Maratha forces on more than one occasion, 

Mirat-i Altmail i , TT, pp , 352-3, 366; Eng I i eh 

Documents, letter dated 22nd October, 1743; 
Hashama-i Momin A7ia/i, pp. 30, 32. 36-40; 

Tarikh-i maratha dar Gujarat, f. 7 >Ki shoredas 
Munshi, Majmua-i Danish, pp. viii, 2-9. 

Mirat~i Ahmadi, IT, pp. 277-84, 286, 288-9, 

300-1 , 306-18; English Documents, letters 

dated 31 si May, 8l.h June, 12th and 18th 
September and 18th October 1743; Hasbrmma-i 
Momin Khan, p. 32. 
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each time defending the place successfully but yielding to 
pay dictated, or else bargained sums of money levied under 
one or the other pretexts, to the invading aardkrs. The 
mutasaddis enternched behind the strong fortifications 
could defend the port with relative, ease but the land 
routes leading to and from the port passed through the open 
lands of the /mrgana Chowrasi Khanbat where the Marathas 

31 

enjoyed predominant position. 


Because of the surrender of chaulh to the Marathas, 


Hi rat -1 Ahmadi , II, pp. 398, 416, 423-4, 
449-50; Ahwal~i Gaekwad, f. 38, Precis 
Relating tn the History and Affair s of the 
Na waiis of Combay , Bombay, 1864, p 5 The levy 
so imposed is termed * ghas-dana ' (grass and 
grain). It was a military levy which could be 
exacted not. only from the hostile tarcitory 
hut also from the territories included in the 
Mara.tha domain. It was imposed arbitrarily and 
exacted forcibly. "The fear of whole-sale 
plunder and destruction, and not the free 
consent motivated the payment of ghasdana 
tax.' H.B. Vashishta, Land Revenue and Public 
Finance in Maratha Administration, Delhi 19T5, 
pp. 13-7. 

Miral-i Ahmad 1 , IT, pp 438-4 1, 448; Precis, 

p 5 4hwa/-i Gaekwad , ff. 44-5, 53—4. 
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impost! ion of a dnkhla (entry) fee on the marchandise and 


exaelions levied by them and, then, disturbed political 

conditions affected trading activities adversely, and 

finally increased expenditure on the military 

establishments, rendared the financial position of the 

mu Ib sa<1dis so precarious that they could not come out of 

35 

the vicious cir'-lr and oontiued to face difficulties. 

Having been ronfrontod with financial difficulties the 
mn t b sadd i s resort nl to oppressive acts. Momin Khan's 
immedialed successor captured the goods of silk merchants, 
imposed additional taxes on the town-dwellers and 
’plundered the meridian Is of Klmnbat in May 1743.^ A few 
months later, the* traders of the port were again forced to 


Mi rat-i Ahmadi. IT, pp. 438, 44R-50. 535. 538; 
English Pomments, letters dated 6th, 7th, 
11th, 15th I9lh April and 4th May, 1725; 9th 
February, !730 , 20 th May 17 40, 16th 
Seplemeber. 1743, 18th October 1743. 

Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, p. 286, English Doruments 
letter dated 22nd May 174 3 states that "the 
Alai yah has begun to plunder the merchants 
giving an obligation by way of borrowing”, he 
extorted a sura of Rs. 1,50,000/- [bid., letter 
dated 2 4 t. h May 1743. 
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pay Rs . 100,000/-. T) legal extortions led to the desertion 

of 1 he port hv traders, who reached Borsad and Jamusr, thus 

38 

reducing the income of the port. Some of the traders who 
hail deserted the port early in 1744 developed strong sus¬ 
picions against I he mutasaddi and could agree to return 
only after some influential persons at the port became 

"securities of A' i /am (i.e. Najam) Khan's mild behaviour" 

39 

towards the merchants. Thus Momtn Khan’s successors lost 
(he faith and trust of the real masters of the source of 
Ihcjr financial strength-the traders/tax payers. 

Ti may, thus, been seen that Momin Khan, who was a 
duly appointed official of the empire transformed hiH non- 
hcreditary official positions into hereditary one. In this, 
he made use of the starife ridden condition at the imperial 
court which lent support to him. The court enabled him, 
though only moral ly, to oust Ratan Singh Bhandari, the Naib 
-suhada r from the provincial capital . Prior to that, he had 

Mi rat- i Ahmad i, II, p. 318; English 

Documents , letter dated 16th September, 10th 
and 22nd October 1743 and 16th February 1744. 

** Mtrat-i Ahma<ii, IT, p. 452. 

English Documents, dated 8t.h April 1 744 and 
reply to it 


♦ 
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entered into a comporomise with Marathaa independent of the 
centre and against the Governor in office. He made the 
off ice of Governor instrumental for promo ting h ia personal 
interests at Khambat. He was strong and wise enough to 
defend the place against the Marathaa , the Mughal Governor 
and other local nobles, whether by treaties, diplomacy or 
by the use of power and purse. It is surprising to note 
that .Jawanmard Khan Babi, who became tfe- tavto governor 
(1743-53) of the province did not disturb Momin Khan’s 
successor in their possession of Khambat. [t is dospite the 
fact that the Babi chief had come into conflict with Mom in 
khan under Ratan Singh Bhandari's instigation as pointed 
out above. Presumebab1y, the Babi chief who had similar 
interest in Radhanpur, did not find it expedient to fight 


a man treading the same path. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE RISE OF LOCAL ADVENTUREROUS OFfIClAiL: 

NAWAB J 4 OF JUNAGADH 

Next Mughal official who transformed hi* official 

position { faujdar i) into hereditary nanabi was Sher Khan 

2 

Babi, The Babi chief acquired Junagadh, as will be seen 


Muhammad Bahadur Babi , who was the *on of 
Sal abat Muhammad Khan Babi (500/250) was 
ennobled as Sher Khan during the period of 
Haider Qu1 i Khan’s subadari. Like his father, 
Sher Khan was watandar of BaIasi nor 
(Barasinwara) Sher Khan's father came to lime 
light during Aurangzeb’s reign. He played an 
active role in the provincial politics during 
later years. M. S. Commissariat, History of 
Gujarat, 11, pp. 169-70, 212, 432n and 435. 

Junagadh held as important position in what 
was called Soreth during the Mughal days. It 
had been held by varios Rajputs chiefs during 
pre-Su1 tanate period. Even during the period 
of Gujarati Sultans it continued to be 
headquarter of the region. 

The city of Junagadh remained the 
headquarter of faujdar of sarkar Soreth. The 
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below, fmudulent 1y during the days of decline of Mughal 
rule in the province. It may be seen that the Babi chief 
tried his luck first on the main land where he could not 
make much headway. He, then, returned to the peninsula 
(Soreth) and established himself at Junagadh. With strong 
Junagadh fort and city safe in his hands. Sher Khan 
re-entered the main field of the provincial politics, but 
this type, he adopted a new approach and persuad the 
different purpose. The distasteful, as also not so 
appreciable t»s experience there, compel led hi® to retire to 
•Junagadh to consolidate his position in the climate of 
political uncertainty. Our main point of concern, 
therefore, is Junagadh; however, for a bettor appraisal of 
the whole development a study of Sher Khan's achievements, 


city had a formidable line of defence. Apart 
from the imposing fortifications of upperkot 
and mountains, it was, further, surrounded by 
an extensive line of city walls. Situated at 
the Girnar range of hills within deep forests, 
Junagadh enjoyed a natural setting. 

During Mughal time a new mint was 
establish at Junagadh and it rontunued to 
function as late as, if not later than 1718; 
M.R. Commissariat, History of Gujarat, II, 
pp., 67, 121, 165. 
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failures arid strategy on the main land seams to be 
per t 1 nent. 

To beginwith, Sher Khan Babi during th« early years 
(1719-37) of his career endeavoured to remain loyal to the 
state and acquired and the position on the main lands, 
except for short duration (1729-30)^ According to the 
available evidence, he began his career as the taujdar of 
the environ {gird) of the city of Ahmadabmd (1719). The 
position which he continued to hold under naib subadar 
Mehar All Khan.* In 1721, the Babi, however, came into 
conflict with the naib subadar Shujat. Khan (1721-22), who 
bore enimtv towards the Babis threatened them in their 
respective positions. But their grievances against the 
Khan's hum i 1 mting behavior were re-dreanad by subadar 
Mni/-ud daw 1 ah Haider Qu1i Khan ( 1721-22) who appointed him 
thanedar of Sadra and Birpur, managed award of nansab and 


Sher Khan held .lunagadh ( 1728 — 30) as naib of 
his father who had been appointed na i b-faiijdar 
of the place, by the dying faujdar; Miirat-i 
Ahmadi , II, pp. 101, 103., 


Mi rat-i Ahmadi, IT, P. 22 



confirmation in the 


Jag irs. 


5 


But Sher Khan Babi lost his above mention thanedari 
within an year Further (1730) Sher Khan was left in his 
sole ( watandari ) possessions of Khera. But a change in 
subadari opened new channel for Sher Khan Babl , whose 
valuable services were needed by the Governor in office. 
Since Sher Khan Babi surrendered, much needed service to 
the new subadar, he, therefore, recommended to the imperial 
centre for assigning Barasinwra, the watandari of his 
father and fort of Ghoga after his father's death to Sher 


Ibid, 11, pp. 41-2., Mirat-i Mustafabad, pp. 

259-BO; He was awarded a mansab of 500/270 and 
khitab of Sher Khan. His father was, likewise, 
allowed to hold Barasinwra as watandar and 
Sher Khan to continue in the watandari of 
Khera. 


Mi rat- i Ahmad i, II, pp . 48-49, 69-70, His 

father was continuously favoured and then, 
disfavoured by Nizamul Hulk, Hamid Khan and 
Surbuland Khan. But at the time of his death, 
he held Barasinwra as watandar and Ghoga an 
faitjdar and manager of the King’s mother who 
held it in taiyul (i.e. jagir), Ibid, IT, pp. 
10, 21-2, 4 B-9 , 69-70, 78, 81-82, 86, 1 16. 
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Khan Babi . The imperial court rejected the Nazim’s 
proposal and deprived him of Ghogha, an easily manageable 
and prosperous port-town which Sher Khan Babi had already 
occupied.* 


A little later Sher Khan’s for tube witnessed 
fluctuations in his other assignments also. Maharaja Abhay 
Singh appointed him faujdar of Baroda (1731) in South 
Gujarat. But soon (1733) the place was recaptured by the 
Maratlias when Sher Khan was in Barasinwra. Similarly, he 


He was allowed to retain his father’s mmns&b 
and jagir. Hi rat-i Ahmadi, 11, pp. 132, 

165-66, Ibid. , Supp / omemt p. 191. 

Instead, Behraro Khan was assigned Ghoga. He 
ousted Sher Khan’s younger brother by force; 
Ibid , TT, pp. 165-6, Mirat-i Mustafabad, pp. 

261 , 263, 267. 


Mirat-i Ahmad i , II, pp. 144, 162, 167. By this 
1 i me Maratlias had come to acquire a pte- 
dominent position in south Gujarat, Maharaja 
Abhay Singh had been able to oust Marathaa 
from Baroda town but failed to expel l them 
from as Dabhoi, a nearby town. In his apparent 
attempt to enlist support of the local el its. 
Re had assigned the faujdar of the place to 
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was appointed faujdar of Viramgaon 0 733) by the deputy 
Governor Ratan Singh Bhandari. The imperial centre assigned 
the plane to another noble (Bchram Khan). At the instiga¬ 
tion and under the command of the deputy Governor, Sher 
Khan Babi fought a new incumbent to finish. But, then, the 
deputy Governor, who wanted to deprive the desrai of the 
place of his wealth, replaced Babi by another person of his 
liking so as to attain his goal.*® As such, if the many 
areas/posilion at one or the other time at his disposal , he 
was left only with his wnta.nda.ri possessions of Barasinwra 
and Khera.*' It may also be seen that Sher Khan Babi was 


Sher Khan Babi. 

The faujdar i was granted to the Babi chief 
because he maintained cordial relations with 
the flfesfli without whose cooperation management 
of affairs was a difficult task. Tbid t II, pp. 
16R, 179, 184. tfrrafc-i Muatafabad , pp. 264-65. 

Mirat-i Ahmadi > II, pp. 106, 1 15, 161, 184, 
276. Ibid. , Supplement. p. 191; Mirat~i 
Mnstafabad, pp. 259-61, 263—66, 267. It may be 
pointed out that Salabat Muhammad Khan Babi, 
his father, had raised fortification around 
Barasmwra and named it Salabat Nagar before 
his death. 
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12 

generally beneficiary of the subadars’ favour. and at 
times a looser at the hands of the imperial court. It may 
be further seen that except the incident of Vi raa|aon— the 
strategically significant fortified town between the main¬ 
land and Soreth- Sher Khan, by and large, followed the 

imperial command peacefully. Moreover, he was continuously 

t 1 

at the service of Nazim. But the Nazim too seems to have 
gradually lost its credibility as the source of providing 
favours and therefore Sher Khan Babi was, as will be seen 
a little later, with reason ob1iged to proceed accordingly. 


The subadars needed services of the Babi chief 
on more than one count. From the reign of 
Muhammad Shah each subadai — designate had to 
oust the subadar-i n-office. Secondly, the 
zami ndars of the region seem to have some kind 
of relationship with the Babis who are almost 
invariably mentioned as acting mediator be¬ 
tween the 1ribute _co11ecting expeditionary 
forces and the zam i tuiars. One or the other 
Babi is likewise mentioned as one of the 
leading nobles aooompying almost every 
expedition led by Mughal subadars. 

Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 41-2, 48-9, 86, 101, 
103, 318. 
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Sher Khan Babi seems to have some inclination to 


acquire an hold over Junagadh for, as early as 1728, he was 

reluctant to surrender the place to the deputy of the 

faujdar appointed by the imperial court. Sher Khan held the 

place since 1727 as deputy of the deputy-faujdar Saiabat 

Muhammad Khan under faujdar Asad Qu 1 i Khan, who died in 

1727, The next (absentee) faujdar, GhuI am Muhiuddin Khan 

also appointed him his deputy. In 1728,Ghulam Muhiuddin 

Khan, with royal consent, deputed Mir Ismail in Sher Khan's 

stead. But Sher Khan did not let him assume office.** 

Mubari/.-ul Mu 1 k , then subadar, recommended (1729) that Sher 

IS 

Khan he allowed to continue by way of Ijarah-i nayabat. 
But the following year (1730), Sher Khan, for reasons 
unknown, vacated the office for Mir Ismail Khan.** 

1 Mi rat-i Ahmadi , II, pp. 101, 103, W/raf-J 

Mustafabad , p. 260. 

Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, p. 103; Mirat-i 

Mustafabad, p. 260. 

Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, p. 117, Mirat-i 

Mustafabad, p. 259. His father Saiabat 
Muhammad Khan had died in 1730. Apprently, 

Sher Khan Babi would not like to annoy the new 
Subadar, (Maharaja Abhay Singh) and the court 
at the juncture when he needed imperial 
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Nevertheless Sher Khan’s interest ia evident from his 


early action. In the year 1736 at the time he had been 

deprived of all his positions except ones in BaraSlnwra and 

Khera, Sher Khan Babi was appointed faujdar of Petl&d by 

Deputy Governor Ratan Singh Bhandari. The Bhfendari in 

spite of proceeding with a firm determination (azai-i 

musammam) however, failed to install Sher khan Babi by 

17 

ousting Mom in Khan, the ijarahdar of Pat led. The incident 
which reflected lhe weaknesses and inability of the highest 
provincial authority, seems to have proved an eyc-Opener for 
Sher Khan. Before analyzing evidence and development for 
the ensuring years, it will not be out of place to have a 

retrospect of the preceding developments- Sher Khan's 

obvious endeavours to hold some positions on lain- land 
which had resulted in almost a fiasco. 

On the basis of available evidence it may be submitted 
that until the year 1736-37 Sher Khan had associated 


f avou r s. 

Mirat~i Ahmadi , II, pp. 192-94, Mom in Khan, 
the first nawab of Khanbat, was also a strong 
noble having roots in the soil of land. For 
details please see discussion under Khanbat. 
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himself with the suhadar and obviously he seems to have 


seen an identity of interests with those of the latter i.e. 
the Nazims of the suba. In principle, no doubt, he was 
bound to serve the subadars in his various official 
capacities but he did, in this association, something more 
even apart from, and also in violation of the rules and 
regulations. It was at the instigation of Ratan Singh 
Bhandar i , the deputy-Governor incharge of the muba that 
Sher Khan fought the fauJdar-des ignate of Viramgaon to the 
finish. Moreover, he was, generally, with the aubadar in 
their peshkash collecting expeditions. It was, apparently, 
because of his association with the subadar that since the 
days of Maharaja Ajit Singh (1719-21) almost every subadar 
favoured him by making assignments, recommending khitab and 
increase in mansab and on two occasions favours came in 
violation of imperial regulations and rules. But such 
favours nei their proved lasting nor even secure. As pointed 
out above, Sher Khan was deprived of alt his positions, 
excepting the watandari of Barasinwra and Khera by the year 

B Ibid., IT, pp. 103, 133-4, 192-4, Hi rat-i 

Mustafabad , pp. 163, 246-7, 265. 

Mirat-i Ahmad i, II, pp. 103, 144, 168; Mirat~i 

Mustafabad, pp. 260-1. 
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1736. Even Barasinwra was exposed to Maratha inroads twice 


in 1733 and 1736. The Babi could retain it only by offering 
a huge sum by way of Khandni (security money). ^ As such, 
Slier Khan might have observed that while the subad&ra could 
assign position and make grants, it was the recipient alone 
who could retain these by virtue of his own strength. 
Moreover, inability and failure of Bhandari against Momin 
Khan high 1ightened the fact that the highest authority of 
the suba was neither capable of ousting a determined 
officials nor, therefore, in a position to bestow favours 
even on its favourites. The conditions of insecurity and 
instability were further created, at least for Sher Khan by 
the suhadar themselves, Ratan Singh Bhandari took faujdari 
of Viramgaon from him. To all appearances Sher Khan’s 
strategy i.e. acquiring and retaining position through the 
good offices of suhadar by helping them in the auba , failed 
to meet the desired aim. 

With regard to his field of action- the mainland-it 
may be submitted that it was like the bunting ground of 
Maratha armies. Besides extorting Khandni they had 
success fully aimed at territorial acquisiLions , as distinct 


20 


Mi rat-i Ahmadi , Supplement, p. 191. 



from their policy of collecting only Khandni (security 

21 

money) from the peninsular Gujarat. The mainland was 
relatively vulnerable and within easy reach of Hsrtthas as 
well as Ihe Mughal subadars. Above all, since he failed to 
retain his positions on the mainland, therefore, he would 
welcome a change in the area of operations, flenoe forward 
(1736), Sher Khan seems to have decided to act independent 
oT the state authority to acquire as well as consolidate 
his position in his own right. 

The long armed struggle (April 1736 to May 1737) that 
started between Momin Khan (the future eubadar) and Ratan 
Singh Bhandart (the deputy Governor in charge) for the 
occupation of Ahmadabad provided Sher Khan an opportunity 
to act. Instead of faking sides, Sher Khan Babi utilised 
the opportunity to expet state officials anil occupy Dehgam 
and korwa which were located in the vicinity of 
Barasinwara. Having acquired tacit approval of the new 
subadar who did not disturb him in his new acquisition, 

! Ibid., [I, p. 27; Wilberforce, op. nit. pp. 

121-34; Hamilton, op. cit., I, p. 615, Bombay 
Gazetteer, VTTT, p. 116. 

^ Mirat-i Ahmadi , II, p. 198. 
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Sher Khan Babi called on him (September 1737) and served 
him for sometime." In the meantime situation at Junagadh 
took a favourable turn for the Babi chief. 

Hazbar Khan, faujdar of Soreth, deputed two deputies, 
Slier Muhammad Khan and Mamur Khan one after another to take 
over Junagadh from Mir Dost Ali, the deputy inoharge in 
office. In the meantime, Sher Khan Babi designed to capture 
Junagadh ami proceeded to Ghoga (which was situated on the 
peninsula and had already been occupied by him) and 
lust (gated the unpaid Gujarati soldiers of Mir Dost Ali who 
was simultaneously threatened in his position by the naibs 
designate and, moreover, when he was shorts of funds too. 
The soldiers 'were internally in concord with Sher Khan 
Babi" and "that helpless man (i.e. Mir Dost Ali ) was 
entangled in the snare of their strategam" Mir Dost Ali 
whose incapacity to ensure availability of the required 
amount for maintaining establishment, was forced to invite 
Sher Khan Bab i } "On an agreement of half to half for 
collecting revenues. Having thus entered the citadel of 
Junagadh, Sher Khan Babi ousted Mir Dost Ali, occupied the 


Ibid, IT, pp. 243, 245. 
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place for himself without partnership of anyone.** A little 

later the imperial court appointed Htsimal Ali Khan, nephew 

of subaiiar Mom i n Khan ( 1737-43), as faujdar , obviously to 

ensure the Bab i ’s ouster with the expected help of the 

Governor. But in view of Maratha’s presence in and around 

the -provincial capital and Sher Khan Babi's strength (for 

he was entrenched in the strong citadel of Junagadh) the 

25 

subadar could not even venture to act against him. and 
lhe imperial order could, thus, not be enforced. Sher Khan, 
therefore, captured the place and continued to hold it in 
his own right, uninterrupted. 

During 1 he years 1738-43, Sher Khan oonfined his 

activities to .Junagadh and took no part in politics on the 
26 

main-land. Because of the paucity of evidence nothing can 
be stated with confidence, however, according to the author 

' Ibid. , IT, pp. 245-7, He expelled the na it) 

after his entry into the citadel. 

5 Ibid., II, pp. 240-7. 

Ibid. , II , pp. 247-8, Hirat-i Muat&fabad, pp. 

267-8. Apparently he did not. serve the ffazim 
1 oo . 
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of the Mirat-t Mustafahad, Sher Khan, during these years, 

27 

subdued the recalcitrant elements there. In all 

probability Sher Khan Babi might have utilised the time to 

consolidate his position at Junagadh. That his wives, Lad 1i 

and Amani, succeeded in administering the region during the 

years of Sher Khan’s absence (1743-45 - and 1746-47) is 

28 

indicative of the degree of success he had attained. 
During the period Sher Khan Babi confirmed the holders of 
I he madad-i ma ‘ ah, in'am, pusaita and other grants in their 
possessions. In the first place the Babi chief renewed the 
grants which had already been made by Mughal Emperors from 
Akbar to Muhammad Shah. Thus the family of Shaikh Bukhari, 
recepienl: of vi) [ages, nine (9) in number granted during 

Shah Jalian ' s reign continued to hold the same under Sher 

29 

Khan Babi and his successors. The emperor h*d also granted 


Mi rat-i Mustafahad , pp . 268-69 

i). 274; M.S. Commissariat, History of 

Gujarat. II, pp. 314-27, 395-96. 

(Barak hall settled cases), District Record 
Office (here after, Junagadh SC No.) Junagadh 
SC No 2 EX. 1. and SC Nos. 413, 420, 1137, 

1162, 1192 ( Mahal Una) 
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the same number of villages to Shaikh Fatto, besides, 700 


bighas of land under cultivation in 1629 and 1644. One 
saiyed Faizullah Saiyed Azam, Saiyed Chand, Saiyed Idris 
and Saiyed Akbar were likewise granted lands by the same 

emperor. The Babi chief allowed them to hold these lands 

30 

under their own authority. Similarly, the grants which 
were made during Aurangzeb's reign, were likewise renewed 

and allowed to be retain by Sher Khan Babi and later on his 

31 

successors 

The above mention grants were initially made by Mughal 
emperors in favour of various Muslim families. But there 
were also the grants which the Mughals, made in favour of 
the non Muslims and who too, were, likewise, allowed to 
retain the same intact by Sher Khan Babi and his 
successors. Akbar had favoured one Somji Bhat (bad /‘sros/i)_ 


Ibid., S C No. 426, Ex 1 to id; 912, EX Nos. 
3,5 and 7, SC. no. 4 25. SC. No. 554, Ex. E~ 1 , 
1/2, 1/3 2/1 2/5 (Mahal Pat tan Deo. ) 

Junagadh, SC. No. 1201 F.x 4/3 (Malm l 
Junagadh}. His desseendents were confirmed ill 
the grant by emperor Aurangzeh, in 1097 
AH/1684. Ibid., SC. No. 263 (Mahal .Junagadh) 
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with a madad -1 ma'sh grant comprising 30 bighas of land and 

maw/a Ahmadpur ent. i re 1 y( dar-o bast). The same, had family, 

was confirmed in the same possession by emperor Aurangzeb 

12 

in 1684 A.D. and later on by Sher Khan Babi. Likewise, 
Emperor Jahangir's grants comprising two entire villages 
made in favour of Shankar Bhatt in Pargana Mangrole and 10 
bighas of land in favour of Chandu Sanghvi in mawza 
Aklmrpur were renewed and kept intact under Sher Khan 
Babi. Similarly Shah Jahan’s madad-i Ma’sh grant of 15 
bighas ot land in favour of Naraindas and Aurangzeb’s grant 
of 15 bighas of land (1070 AH) together with a well made in 
favour of the same family, were renewed under the Babi 
chief. 3 * Subsequently, Bhan Singh, another Bhat, was granted 
T»ri ( pargana kutiyana alias Muzaffarbad, sarkar Soreth) 
entirely and 3350 bighas of land in another village some 


Junagadh , 

SC . No . 

1201 

, Ex 

4/3 

(Maha 1 

.Junagadh) , 

Ibid. , 

SC. 

No. 

263 , 

( Maha i 

Junagadh). 






Thid., SC 

No. 995 

Exs . 

11/1, 

11/2 

( Mahal 

Mangro1e ) . 






Junagadh, 

SC. No. 40, Ex 

. 6/5 

(Mahal 

Una); 

Ibid. , SC. 

No. 40 Ex. 

6/4 

(MahaI 

Una) . 
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time during Shah-Jahan*s reign 


35 


Ail these grantees continued to hold these grants 
under the Babis and are noticed in their possessions as 
late as 1880-90 Besides the madad-i ma 4 sh grant the 
Emperor had also granted Inam lands in favour of various 
individuals who were, likewise, allowed to retain the same 

1C 

by the Babis. Similarly, conditional grants wore likewise 
kept by the Sher Khan Babi . The grant which were made 


Ibid. , SC. No. 1009 (Ha ha i kutiyana); The 
emperor added yet another village, Choolyana, 
to his possession. Ibid., SC. No. 996A, Ex A/l 
(Mahal kutiyana); Tbid. , SC. No. 995 Ex. 11/1, 
11/2, 11/5, 15/7 (Mahal kutiyana), Ibid., SC. 

No. 992 ( Hahn I Mangrole), Ibid. , SC. No. 70 

and 17 1 (Mahal Sut.rapara) . 

Junagadh, SC. No. 406 Ex. 6/4 (Mahal Una) 
Tbid., SC. No. 992 (Mahal mangrole) Aurangzeb 
added 45 bighas of rhahi (irrigated) land 
alongwith a well in 1670; Ibid., SC. No. 406 
F\ 6/5 (Mahal Una); Junagadh, SC. No. 894 
(Mahal kutiyana), Tbid. , SC. No. 286 Ex A 
(Mahal mangrole), Ibid., SC. No. 668 Ex 8/4. 

Junagadh, .SC. No. 224 (Mahal Mangrole). 
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after the death of Aurangzeb were, in the name way, 

3ft 

confirmed by the chiefs of Junagadh. 

Besides the faujdar turned nawab of Junagadh also made 
fresh ({rants, Thus Purashottum Das was granted (1748) a 
viIlage by way of madad-i kharch for defraying expenses on 
the bhog on the Sr math (?) in pargana Mangrole. Also, he 
is reported to have made a grant of four villages in favour 
of a local zamindar.^ It seems that the Babi chief tried 
to win strong and influential local person to his side by 
assuring status r juo or else by extending them some favours. 

Having made necessary arangements at Junagadh Sher 
Khan re-appeared on the political scene on the »ain-land 

Junagadh, SC. Nos. 983 (Mahal Junagadh); 

Ibid., SC. No. 443, (Mahal Ifna); Ibid., SC. 

No. 409 (Mahal Balagam), Junagadh, SC. No. 995 
(Mahal kut. iyana.) Ibid. , SC. No. 1042 Ex No. 5, 

13/3 (Mahal Seel), Ibid ., SC. Nos 170, 171 

(Mahal Sutrapara), Ibid., SC. No. 359, (Mahal 
Su t a rpara) 

^ Ibid., SC. No. 364 A, (Mahal Mangrole). 

Tarikh-i Soreth (Junagadh MS) f, 17. 
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1743-1745. He came at the invitation of Maratha chief, 

Rengoj i , who had promised him deputy Governorship of the 

s u bn under Marathas.*' Having found no rooms for 

materializing his objective of getting deputy Govarnorship, 

he plundered villages and then joined hands with the then 

12 

Mughal Deputy Governors as mercenary against the Mara- 
42 

1 has. But his endeavours to ensure installation to Fida-ud 
din Khan and Fakhr-ud din Khan in the seat of power were 
successfully thwarted by his cousin, Jawanmard Khan Babi 
who aspired for and succeeded in capturing the office of 
Subadar for himself.** Sher Khan Babi who had thus supported 
the Khans against the Marahhas, then, joined, the latter 
against the former and latter against his own cousin, in 

' Mirat-i Ahmadj, IT, pp. 286, 289, 290, 293. 

After the death of Mom in Khan in 1743, the 
charge of the suba was held by Fakhruddin Khan 
and Fidauddin Khan jointly as deputy- 
Gnvernors, They were engaged in a struggle 
with Renkoj i who wanted to oust them from 
Ahmadabad. 

■’ Mirat-i Ahmad i, II, pp. 289-90, 293. 

* Ibid., II, pp. 290, 293, 295-8, 311. 317. 
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effect followed a policy of convenience. Still he failed to 
realise his go goal at Ahmadabad . 

Once Jawanmard Khan Bab i captured Ahmadabad, Sher Khan 
Babi, endeavoured to consolidate his position by occupying 
Kapadbanj and Thamna , the territories adjoining Barasinwra, 
which was held by his son, Sardar Muhammad Khan/ 5 

Sher Khan, it may be seen, had by now abandoned the 
policy of association with subadars and retraining aloof 
from the politics of the suba. Between 1743 and 1745 Sher 
Khan took an active part in the shifting politics of the 
lime allying himself indiscriminately with the subadars, 
with other Mughal nobles with Rengoji and other Maralha 
sardars, with the phantom subadar, Fakhmddawlah and with 
Ra i Singh, the jagirdar chief of Idar according to 
convenience. During all these years his only perraanentally 
seems to have been Rai Singh (Tdar) the man with identical 
interests. Tn 1745-46 finding no possibility of adventure 

5 Ibid ., 11, p. 311. 

Slier khan with Raja Ra i Singh of Idar warmly 
welcomed Fakhruddawala, the Nazim designate in 
1743-44. but within few days he deserted the 
Nazim designate and joined hands with Potaji, 
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on the mainland and having strengthened hla position at 

Barasinwra he retired to Junagadh where his wives had 

17 

carried the management of affairs. 


Post 1746-48 developments more clearly show Sher Khan 


the Maratha chief who alongwith Jawantnard Khan 
Babi was opposed to Fakhr-ud daw I ah. In the 
year 1744 Fakhr-ud dawlah attacked Sher Khan’s 
camp hut could not achieve success. Sher Khan, 
subsequently, entered into league with Ren— 
go j i , the other Maratha chief in the ouba. 
The new a I I iance forced FakhruddawaI ah to open 
dialogue with Sher Khan. But Sher Khan could 
not be desisted. Tn the struggle between 
dawanmard Khan, the da-fee to suhf'dar and 
Rengo j l , Sher Khan supported the latter but 
during the following years, he deserted 
Rengoj i who was fighting Khanderao. another 
Maratha chief. While the struggle for suprema¬ 
cy between Rengoji and Fidauddin Khan was on, 
Sher Khan changed his sides twice Mirat-i 
Ahmad i , II, pp. 286, 289, 290, 292. 296-8 
314-25, 327-30, 334-8, 355-6, 395-6, 402-11, 
502-12; Mi rat -1 Must&fabad, pp . 270-4. 


Mirat-i Mustal'abad,. p 274, Baras inwra, under 
Sher Khan Bab i ' s son , also acquired the 
status of Nawahi. 
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acting as an independent 


ruler. 


Available evidence. 


though little in quantity, is significant for the light it 
casts on Sher Khan's ways of asserting and consol(dating 

position . 

Sher Khan shifted to the policy of opposing Mughals in 
case he was disturbed, and earning confidence of the local 
elements. The very position of faujdari, as pointed out 
above, was gained by him by seizure rather than by 
sanction. Also, he continued to hold it without hiving 
legal approval and against the wishes of the Emperor. 
Dm t ng the closing days of 1746, Sher Khan opposed and 
fought Fakhr-ud dawtah the subadar at Bent.hali,10 miles 

J ft 

east of Junagadh. At Khera and Baras inwra, Slier Khan’a son 
and deputy resisted imposition of peshkash by the subadar 

IQ 

but was forced to offer it twice. Sher Khan's aon agreed 
to share revenues of Barasinwra with the Harathas, under 


Mi rat-i Mustafabad , pp . 278-9, Mirat-i Ahmadi , 
11, pp. 353-4, In the 1742, Mom in Khan, the 

subadar occupied Ghoga. But Sher Khan remained 
i nd i f f erent . 


Mi rat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 40-1, 145, 258 „ 66. 
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the pressure of arms.^ 

Sher Khan in an apparent effort to growing roots in 

the soii granted certain concessions to the local 

zammdars. He granted them exemption from paying salami on 

their chauth rights. 51 As such the possess ions of the 

chauthias were made free of the main monetary obligations. 

One Weera Kathi of Jeetpur was permitted to raise 

fortification at the same place. He was also granted a 

52 

jagir in the pargana of Jeetpur. Basant, a Rajput, was 

53 

granted the revenues from the Panohala villages. The 
mahant of Koili was granted revenues of village Ko i 1i in 
the pargana of Banthali.^ Dholqa was assigned to the 

9 Ibid, II, pp. 562-5. 

1 Mi rat-i Mustafahad, pp. 284-85. The loss in 

terms of revenues must have been quite 
considerable because there were, mall 400 
such viilages as contained chauth possessions 
and the exemption was not withdrawn; T*rikh~i 
goreth ( Junagadh MS),f.7. 

^ Tarikh-i Sorcth, (Junagadh MS.) f. 37, Mitat~i 
Mustafahad, p. 285. 

' Mi rat-i Mustafahad, p. 280. 
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qasbatis-- wealthy— soldierly class— who had killed the 

Mughal faujdar of the town. 55 Town of Una was likewise 

56 

granted to the local qasbatis as watan. He also assigned 

talluqa of Bantwa and Sardargarh, also known as Gidar, to 

57 

his younger brother. He did not disturb the zmmindar of 

Porbandar in his new acquisitions, instead demanded 
‘'ft 

pes/iias/i only.' On the whole he seems to have •aintained 

cordial relation with the old as well as newly emerging 
59 

z amindara. But his authority did not extend to cover the 
entire area that once lay within the jurisdiction of 

1 Ibid,, p. 286. 

Ibid., p. 351. 

1 Tarikh-J Soreth, (Junagadh MS) f. 69. 

Mi rat -i Mustafabad, p. 286. 

9 Tarikh-i Sorrth (Junagarh MS) f. 69, 

Q 

For his relations with Pahad Khan Jalori 
(chief of Palanpur) and Raja of Idar , Mirat-i 
Ahmadi, 11, p. 245; Mirat-i Mustafabad, pp. 

261-2, 272-4, with muqaddam of Padra and the 
drsai of V i r&mgaon, Mirat-i Ahmad i 11 , pp. 

144, 162, 168, 179, 184. 
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faujdar of 


sarkar Soreth, for the chief of Sebore and 


founder of Bhaonagar and those of the Kathiawara,Pa 1itana 
etc. stood independent of the Babi Chief 

In spite of ruling Junagadh like an independent chief, 

Sher Khan never broke his relations with the Emperor till 

his death (1758). He was addressed as Nawab Sher Khan 

60 

Bahadur fidwi-i Badshah. However, he did not share 

6 I 

revenues with the Mughal Emperors. 

To sum up, Sher Khan Babi the founder of Nawabi of 
Junagadh, first unsuccessfully tried his fortune on the 
main-1 and and attempted holding positions with the consent 
and support of subadar. Since he failed to retain any 


Britishers wrongly assumed that Sher Khan Babi 
assumed the appellation of Nawab and Bahadur, 
see Bombay Gazetteer, VI, p. 99; Wilber force, 
op. oil. p 129; Treaties VI, pp 84-5, The 
Khitahs were granted by Emperor Muhammad Shah, 
see Mirat-i Mustafabad , pp. 259, 281-2, 
Mirat-i Ahmadi, 1!, pp. 132, 144. Even hia 
grand-son was addressed with the same title 
see Mirat-i Muatabad, p. 285. 

trrouiit, ff. 10b, 18a. 
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position of significance with the Naziats help and had to 
pari, with his position on the mainland he consol idsted his 
position at Junagadh by acquiring support of the local 
elements. The period of uncertain political conditions thus 
provided opportunity to one more Mughal noble to carve 
out an independent principality. 


However his son continued to hold Baras inwra 
and Kheda on the mainland even after 
extinction of Mughal rule from the suba. 
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CHAPTER V 


COMPROMISED DE FACTO - GOVERNORSHIP: 
(A) NAWABI OF RADHANPUR 1 


According to Ain-i Akhari, "Radhanpur had a 
brick fort. It. had a jama of 4,000000 dams. 
Kolis who are mentioned in the caste column 
appeared to be the leading Zam i nda t s in the 
pargana which was located in sarkar pat tan, 
Ain-i Akbar i , II, p. 253. Radhanpur was 
located 60 kroh norlh-wesl of Ahmadabad. 
According to the 'liraf. the town had a brick 
fort located on the high mount, it was oa led 
Falahknt Subsequently, Jawanmard Khan Babi 
(senior' 1 changed the site of township and 
raised fortification around iI during the 
reign of Farrukh Siyar. After his death, his 
son, Safdar Khan Bab i i plained the f'aujdar i of 
the place and erected a fort along the bank of 
a pound During post Aurang/eb period the 
pargana comprised 45 villages. At. the time 
Jaw.-inmard Khan Bab i (senior) was appointed 
waiandar (in addition to jagirdar faujdar) . 
Its jama was reduced to 25 lakh dam, reduction 
having being applied on account of the 
adjustment the waiandar i rights of unspecified 
nature. Mirat-i Ahmadi , Supplement , pp. 202-3. 
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Radhanpur emerged aa a hereditary rmwa&i carved out of 

the Mughal province by Jawanmard Khan Babi , a leading 

2 

member of the well known Babi family and de facto Governor 
(1743-1753) of Mughal Gujarat. Though the Babi chief failed 


For a brief view of the Bab is who played a 
significant political role during the first 
ha I f o f th e eighteenth century, H. 

S.Comm 1 ssariat, History of Gujarat, It, pp 
169-70, 212. 432n and 435. 

The family tree of Babis who established 
nawab is during the period is as under; 

Safdar Khan Babi (d.1725) 

1 i 

a Babi(senior) 

I 
I 

i 

f 

1 

t 
« 

: 

t 
9 

9 
t 

t 

I 

; 

b. 1. Kamaluddin Khan (Jawanmard Khan-Junior) 
iNawab of Radhanpur1 
2. Muhammad Anwar(Safdar Khan) 


a. Salabat Muhammad Khan Babi 
(d.1730) 

Bahadur KhanCSher Khan Babi) 

(d.1758) Nawab of Junagarh 


b. Jawanmard Khai 
(d. 1728) 


t.Mahabat. Khan III Nawab of Junagadh( 1 758-79) ) 
2, Safdar Muhammad KhanfNawab of Balasinori 
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to retain provincial capital in the face of Maratha 


pressure but succeeded in retaining and transforming the 
position of faujdar- watandar- Jagirdar into hereditary 
nawabi which he and, later, his descendants continued to 
hold even after the extinction of Mughal rula from the 
province. like his other clan members Jawartmard Khan Babi 
displayed his ability to muster support by making 
effective use of nativity and acquaintance with the region. 
Besides the prevailing situation these factors seen to have 
weighed heavily in his favour, enabling him to acquire and 
retain position in the region. 

The Bah is fortune scaled new bights during the chaotic 
condition that engulfed the region, particularly from the 
second decade of the eighteenth century. The first 
assignment of significance to the Babis during the 
eighteenth century was made during emperor Farrukh Siyar’s 
reign (1713-19). The emperor granted Jawaruiard Khan Babi, 
the senior (died 1728) and father of the founder of the 
nawabi, the watandari rights over Radhanpur which place 

Precise nature of the watandari rights iB not 
known. However, it seems, the watandar I rijfbt 
implied grant of some financial benefits for, 
according to the Mirat-i Ahmadi , (Supplement 
pp. 202-3) the jama of the pargana was reduced 



was also assigned in his Jagir and, later, formed the seat 
of nawabi 's power.* The place was continously held by the 
same family that also made valuable acquisition* in terras 
of administrative assignment and territorial sway during 

1 a lor year. 

From the time of Hamid Khan the Naib submdmr under 
Nizam-ul mu 1k every succeeding subadar ensured to acquire 
services of the Bahia who, in their turn, were accordingly 
rewarded. In order to ensure active support o f the Babis, 
Hamid Khan appointed (1726) Sal abat Muhammad Khan as 
faujdar of Viramgaon. 5 But as the Babis Moves for 
extending support to the incoming subudar became evident, 


at the time of bis appointment as watandar. 


Mirat-i Ahmadi, Supplement, pp. 202-3. 


Mi rat- i ,4 hmad i , II, p . 78 
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The incoming subadar 


c 

the faujdari was taken away. 

Mubariz-ul mu 1k, acquired and ensured BabiU* support for 
ousting Hamid Khan who held Ahmadabad by promising, 
beforehand, faujdari of the same place to Sa.Ia.bat Muhammad 
Khan Babi and that of Pattan <Sarkar Pattan) to Jawanmard 

I 

Khan Babi (d. 1728) . In appreciation of their valuable 

services which they rendered against Hamid Khan, an 
imperial rebel, and, presumably, for ensuring their active 
assistance in future, the subadar appointed Jawanmard Khan 
Babi as f att jdar-am i n of pargana Pet lad (Sarkar Ahmadabad) 

Q 

also. At his death in 1728, the subadar proposed the 

award of khitab, (Jawanmard Khan) and mansab (700/7 ) for 
his eldest son, Kamaluddin Khan thus ennobled as Jawanmard 


[bid. , II, p. 81 . 

Ibid., 11, p.86 Salabat Muhammad Khan died in 
office (Ibid., II, p. 116) at i he 11 me o f 
Maharaja Abhay Singh’s arrival. 


Ibid., 11, p.105; For their support against 

Hamid Khan and for assistance to Mubmriz-ul 
mulk, Ibid., II, pp. 79-80, 83, 86, 88, 92, 

93, 98. 
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Khan Babi (junior), and Jagir in the parganaa of Sami and 
Monjpur (Sarkar Pattan). The younge son, Muhammad Anwar 
Khan, (ennobled Safdar Khan) got the mansab of 500/? and 
the faujdari of (pargana) Radhanpur along with its 
dependency, 7'erwara* 

With the arrival of subadar- designate Maharaja Abhay 
Singti and determination of Kubar i z—u I mu l k (Governor in 
office) to resist bis ouster, Jawanmard Khan changed side 
and opted for rendering active support to the former.*® In 
view of bis active assistance and for rompensat 1 ng the 
apparent loss of Pattan the maharaja procured for Jawanmard 
Khan Babi an addition to mansab and watantimri of pargana 
Badnagar (.Sarkar Pattan).** Later (1731) the Babi chief 

Ibid. , li, p. 106; he had also contracted 
ijara right on pargana Pet led (Sarkar 
Ahmadabad), but died before the completion of 
the stipulated period. Ibid., II, p. 112. 


Ibid., II, pp. 119-20. 

Ibid., II, p. 133; In the meantime, 
of pargana Pattan had been granted 
Bakht Singh, brother of the Nazim by 
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I 0 

acquired par.ifa/ias of Kadi, and Bijapur (Vijapur) on ijara. 
His brother, like-wise, acquired parganaa of Munda, Matar 

| 3 

(Arharmatar) and Nadiad < Sarkar Ahmadabad) oQ ija.ra basis. 


Jawanmard Khan Babi reoccupied pargana Pat tan at 
(subadai —designate) Momin Khan’s instance who needed his 
support for ousting Maharaja Abhay Singh's deputy, Ratan 
Singh Bhandari from Ahmadabad and, therefore, assigned 
faujdari of the pargana before hand to align the Babi with 
him. Jawanmard Khan also obtained fro* Mopift Khan pargana 

court. I hid. , II, p. 193. Badnagar was One of 
the most prosperous towns of Gujarat, tt was 
characterised as one of the two precious wings 
of Gujarat, the other being Urareth. Tbid., 
Supplement, pp. 199-200. As such the loss of 

Puttan was more than compensated, at least 
economicaI Iy. 

Ibid ., P 168; Sometime before 1753 Kadi was 
lost, to the Marathas ; MS No. 191/1 f 13. 

Mi rat-i Ahmadi, II, p. 183; Of these pargnae 
Nadiad could not be retained. 

* Ibid. , It, pp. 196-97. The faujdari of the 

pargana, as pointed out in a preceding |tote, 
had been assigned to Raja Bakht Singh; the 
brother of Maharaja. The Babi chief scope to 



Kheralu (Sarkar Pat. tan) for his brother, Zorwar Khan. ^ 

It may thus be seen that Jawanmard Khan Babi by 
following a pol icy of shifting loyalty, emerged beneficiary 
after every change in the subadari. The Babi chief almost 
consistently remained 'loyal ’ to the subadar- in-off ice, 

| C 

rendering them active assistance. Once the aubadar- in- 


have been hurt and was inclined to get it back 
which he did by expelling the Raja’s naib from 
Patlan forcibly; Mukhtasar Tarikh-i Gujarat, 

f . 8 3. 


He was assigned pargana Prantij for paying 
ransom money to the Marathas who held Zoravmr 
Khan, his brother as hostage. Later, he got 
Kheralu instead. Even after his brother’s 
release, the pargana was retained by them, 
Mi rat i Ahmadi, IT, pp. 205-6, 239. 


P1 ease see par ticularly, Ibid., II, pp. 
48-9,54-5, 62-3, 69-70, 73, 78, 81, 82 against 
Mo i zuddawa!ah and under Nizam ul mu 1k and hie 
deputy, Hamid Khan; Ibid., II, pp. 79-80,83, 
86,88,92-3,98,107, against Hamid and Mubariz 
ul mu 1k; Ibid., pp. 1 19, 120, 144, 159, 161; 
against Mubariz and under Maharaja Abhay Singh 



office was dismissed, he threw his tot with the Governor 


designate after his arrival in the suba for ousting his 

I 7 

predecessor by force of arms. The Babi chief extended his 

support and extorted one or the other official position 

which, barring exceptions already mentioned, he and members 

of his family continued to hold. Then, in 1743, a little 

after Mom in Khan's death, Jawanmard Khan occupied 

Ahmadabad/ suhadari which he made instrumental for ensuring 

10 

continued possession of Radhanpur. 

and his deputy (Ratan Singh Bhandari) Ibid., 

11, i>|>. 191, 196-7, 200-1, 236, 239, 242-3, 

246-9,261-2,272, against Bhandari and Momln 
Khan . 


Thiil., II, pp 48-9 (with Nizam-ul mu 1 k and 
against Moiz-ud daw 1 ah) Ibid., It, pp. 
83,86,88 (with Mubariz-ul mulk against Nizamul 
rail I k ’ s deputy Hamid Khan); Ibid., pp, 119-20 

(with Maharaja Abhay Singh against Mubariz-ul 
Mulk) Ibid. , IT, pp. 191, 196-197. 200-1, 

236.-239(with Momin Khan against Maharaja’s 
naib Ratan Singh Bhandari). 


Having entered into an agreement with the 
Mara 1 has, he surrendered Ahmadabad to them in 
1753. As per the terms and conditions settled 
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Despite holding faujdaris, enjoying mansab jagir and 
watamlari Jawanmard Khan Babi ceased to render services at 
least from the time to Mom i n Khan’s period (1737-43) of 
aubadari. Instead, he served as a mercenary charging "an 
amount of money by way of daily expenses of his troop#" for 
rendering serviee which the nazim procured while leading 

military expeditions for extorting tribute from Zamindars 

19 

every year. 

Since the amount charged by .Jawanmard Khali Babi was 
found “to be heavy", Momin Khan chose to engage his 
brother, Zorawar Khan, who also held pargana Kheralu in 


between them, Jawanmard Khan was to retain 
entirely and exclusively ( dar-o-baet bila 
shirkat ) the parganas of Pattan, Badnagar, 
Sami, Monjpur, Baisalnagar, Tharad, Kheralu, 
Radhanpur, Terwara and Vijapur. Moreover hie 
family members were to retain one third of 
revenues of qasbah Matar, Kheda, Vasna and 
Munda, beside the villages which they held in 
jagir. 
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Tbid. , IT, 257. 



20 

' jagir' on an 'agreement of less expenses as a mercenary. 

Evidently the service of the Babis in general and those of 

.Jawanmard Khan in particular, seem to have become virtually 

indispensable for the subQrfars. From the time of Hamid 

Khan, each aubadar was keen to ensure their support and, 

procure their services for taking possession of the 

provincial capital by ousting the (dismissed) Governor-in- 

offiee, dealing with the Marathas, running the 

administration and effecting assessment and collection of 

21 

revenues and extorting peshkash from the Zmmindars. 
Jawanmard Khan Babi like his father and other members of 
the family, seems to have established good rapport with 
some of the leading magnets of the region. The Bmbis were 


20 


Ibid. 


See, for instance. Ibid . , II, pp. 48-9, 54-5, 
62-3, 69-70,78-83,86, 88, 92-3, 98,101-2, 

105-7,1 19-20, 144, 157, 159, 161, 179, 191, 

196-7, 200-01, 236, 239, 242-3, 248-9. 257, 

261-2, 272; Ms, No. 191/1, f. 21. 


Ruqqat-i Alamgiri, letter no. XIX (1708), pp. 
24-6; For the Babis enjoying confidence of the 
leading elements of the region, Mir&t—i 
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capable of mustering support for assisting the Nmzims as 

23 

well as for fighting them. It may particularly be 

mentioned that the Zamindars, girasias, ko 1 i a and other 

recalcitrants were among the ones who assisted then against 
24 

the Nazim. The Babis who were duly recognised as natives 
of the region ' might have, presumably, been better placed 
to conso! idate Uieir position with the oooperat ion of local 
e1emen t s. 

But the Ba!) i chief failed to retain the provincial 
capital which he had occupied by ousting ( 1743-44) the de- 
jure Governor from the provincial capital. But,Jawanmard 
Khan Babi, the de-facto aubadar t lost popularity with, 

'particular1y ’ , the people of Ahmadabad populace of which 

Ahmadi, 11, pp. 40-1, 78-81, 144, 170-1; 

Jawanmard Khan Babi for being hailed as man of 
the region (ham watani ) by the Gujaratis, 

Ibid., II, p. 312. 

3 Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 40-1, 172. 

* Jb i d. 

5 Ibid., II, p- 312. 
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place he had forced to pay undue sums of money on various 
pritex due to his inability to ensure remittance of 
revenues and pay his troops. He tried to extort fta. 50,000 
from his own officials who, in turn, decided to avoid pay¬ 
ment planned to deprive him of the authority of the place 
(Ahmadabad). Under the guise of friendly advice, they 
undermined his confidence to maintain the defence of 
Ahmadabad which was under Maratha seige and Impressed upon 
him that it was impossible to oppose the might of the 
Peshwa 'who was the hero of the age’ . He, therefore, opened 
negotiation for surrender. The Babi chief who had no le gal 
authority to do so, however, surrendered the provincial 
capital in 1753 in lieu of procuring parganaa of Pattan, 
Wadnagar , Vijapur, Visalnagar, Therad, Kher&lu, Sami, 
Monjpur , Terwara and, of course, Radhanpur. These mahm I a 
constituted a solid block of territory in the extreme north 
o r Gujarat. Thus .Tawanmard Khan Babi agreed to abandon the 
capital city, which he could no longer hold out, in return 


Ibiti. , TT, pp. 243-45, 250, 260, 323, 351, 
3B1. TL may be mentioned, however, that, only 
a decade later his sons were deprived of al) 
these parganas , except Radhanpur and Sami by 
Damaji ’Gaekward; M.S. Commissariat', History 
of Gujarat, TT, pp. 513. 
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for these parganas which would constitute for him and for 

27 

his heirs an extensive principality. 

In this way the province was lost to the Mugha1s as 
welt as .Tawanmard Khan. But the Babi chief, an official as 
also a rebel of the empire, survived as one of the leading 
nawabs . 


HEREDITARY OFFICIAL TO NAWAB: 


(B) NAWABI OF PALANPUR 


The study of the 


Caujdari of 


Pa 1anpur 


and Deesa which 


Mi rat-i Ahmadi, ft, pp. 504-5. 

Palanpur, which is reflected wrongly as 
Pa I lianpur in the Ain, was a pargana in Sarkar 
Pall an situated in the North-eastern part of 
Gujarat. It was noted for its turbulent Kolis. 
pert iciilar ly the one of Chunwal. In order to 
provide constant and intensive control over 
the pargana, according to Mirat, the place was 
provided with high numbers (28) of thanaa, 
dependent upon the faujdari; M J rat - iAhmadi, 
Supplrmnnt, P. 201. 
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2 <) 

remained confined to the well-known Jalori family 


The .la I or is preceeded the establishment ol 
Mughal rule in Gu.jarat. They are noted to hav • 
been there m the region as early at- the end 
of I ne 14th century. The family i: til inued to 
hold various administrative positions during 
the reign of differei‘ Mughal emperors. 
However, with the xecution of Pahad Khan 
Jalori (IK 17) I he family was deprived of 
pargana Jat r until 1680 when the same was 
rest red bv emperor Aurangzeb. Firoz Khan, the 
iinr of Pahad Khan, sett led at Palanpur 
(t'US) in the reign of Shahjahan and from that 
date onward, the Jalori continued to stay at 
Palanpur, the place remained their family 
resilience and later on the seat of the family 


headquar ter 

up 

to t he 

mearger of 

1 949 , 

In 

consequancr 

of 

til 1 t>r 

parmanen1 

stay 

at. 

Pa 1 a ri p u r , a 

large number 

of fami1ies f rom 

the 

old town of 

Jalor came and settled 

down their 

during Mu jahid 

Khan * s 

(1638-63) 

pe r i od 

of 

f nn jrin r i . 7 1 

1 s 

probat) 1 y 

this fact, 

a 1 ongw ith 


the geographical position of the town and its 
commercial connections provided and 
explanation for the admixture of the 
languages, dress,manners and customs of Marwar 
with those of Gujarat in the population of 
Palanpur; M.S. Commissariat, History of 
Gujarat Vo 1 . IT, pp. 54-5, 132, 560n . 


f rom 
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reign of Aurang/.eb (1697) to the close of our period, 
provides a significant example of the transforation of 
faujdar i into a Zamindari. The process of conversion of 
official position into a zamindari commenced with the of 
death of Bahadur Shah and reached its culmination in 
Muhammad Shah’s reign. 

At the time F.mperor Aurangzeb took away the pmrgana of 

.la. lor from the Ja lories in 1697, he also confirmed diwan 

Mujahid Khan Jalori as faujdar of Palanpur, Dantiware and 

Deesa. In addition to the revenues conditional (.mashrut) on 

faujdar i, Mujahid Khan was also granted tankhwah jagir 

(nssingmerit in 1 ten of salary) out of the revenues of the 

aforesaid parganu against a mansab of 1500/1500. The rest 

was settled as Jagir of the Jagirdars . Mujahid Khan, 

besides his duties associated with faujdari within the 

pa.rga.na , was also commanded to serve the Nazims at the head 

3) 

of specified contingents. 

Mirat-i Ahmadi , I, pp. 341-2; Tarikh~i 

Palanpur , pp. 195, 201-2, Hadiqat-ul Hind, 

f . 33 . 

1 Mirat-i Ahmadi, I, p. 342; Ibid. , Supplement, 
p.200. The faujdar was also under the 
obligation of offering panthers through the 
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The author of Mirat-i Ahmadi tells us nothing about 

Mu.jahid Khan .la 1 or i after 1697. But at the time of 

assumption of faujdari by diwan F i ro'z Jalori alias Ghazni 

Khan (1715), our author records that he (i.a., Ghazni 

Khan) occupied (Palanpur and Deesa) from the beginning (?) 

of revolts as zamindar " and "abstained from royal service 

and occupied by force some of the places in the neighbour- 

12 

hood and brought them under his control In the pargana 

wise description of suba Gujarat he remarks that ’earlier 
(?) they assisted Governors. Now (i.e. sixth/seventh decade 
of the eighteenth century) the Governor leads an expedition 
and captures peshkash according to his power and strength. 
They have divided the mu Ik among themselves like zamitidars, 
(b tariq-i Zamindaran ) and they ( i .e.Jaloris) do not behave 
well”, though the post of faujdari was held by them till 

diwan~i Suba to the emperor for the same were 
found in abundance in the region; Ibid., p. 

201 , Account.. , f . 27a. 

p 

Mirat-i Ahmad i , I, p. 341-2; Ibid. , Supplement 

pp. 201-2. 

Mi rat- i Ahmadi. I, pp. 341-2; Ibid. , 
Supplement, pp. 201-2; The faujdar of the 

place therefore, came to be described as the 
relm I ( faujdar baghii, Account, f. 40. 
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34 

the book was being written. 

From the detailed statements of the Mi rat quoted 
above it may be inferred that the Jaloris occupied the 
pargana 1 ike zaunmiars conquered the lands not belonging to 
them (i.e.made unauthorised conquests) did not perform the 
functions attached to their office, divided the lands among 
themselves, turned tortalb-peshkash i but continued as 
imperial faujdar. Before reaching a final conclusion, it 
would be better to examine in detail the available evidence 
not merely for checking the statement of the Mirtkt but also 
for a better appreciation of the new dimensions being added 
to the position of faujdar that had been held on a 
hereditary basis by the same family. 

According to the author of Tarikh-i- Pa ianpur, the 

family history of Jaloris, Muhammad Kama 1 Khan J&lori had 

35 

occupied pargana Tehard sometime between 171! and 1712 .... 

the first undesirable action on the part of a faujdar from 
the point of view of imperial authority. Diwan Ghazni 


Mi rat-i Ahmadi , I, p. 34 1; Ibid. , Supplement , 

pp. 200-201. 

Tarikh-i Pa Ianpur , p. 212. 
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Khan, the next faujdar, (1715-29) exerted pesbkash from 

Rana Pachanj i , zamindar of Pargann Wan soon after he 

38 

assumed the office of faujdar. Sometime later the Khan 

incorporated the said parganas into his possessions . 

Similarly he forced the zamindars of Kakost, Kedonar, Rohu , 

Dabhela, Dlianer, Malaria and Sorhhakri to pay peshkash. In 

the subsequant years the. zamindars of these places met the 

fate of Rana Pachanji. Firuz Khan alias Ghazni Khan is 

also reported to have forced the jagirdar of Kakrej to 

offer ” Poshknsh and Nazrana to him and some time later he 

39 

annexed the entire pargana. Ghazni Khan's successor, diwan 
Karimdad Khan extorted peshkash from Ba.jodhodi of Nagor , 
invaded Dan t a and occupied the pi ace. 713 Rana Antar Singh of 
Rant a was forced to offer his daughter in marriage to Khan 
in return for his possesionsJaloris are also reported 
to have occupied the jagir of Sharwanis so»etime in the 


38 71) 

37 Ibid. 

38 fh id. , p. 213. 

39 r , ■ , 

fh id. 

40 [hid., pp 227, 237, 239-40. 

M Tbid. , p. 240. 
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year 1742-43.^ Thus Mirat 's observation that Firuz Khan had 
occupied some of the neighbouring territories by force is 
borne out by corroborative evidence. 

The Mirat observations that the faujdmri of Palanpur 

and Deesa was held by Jaloris, at least during our period, 

is also corroborated by detailed evidence. As we have noted 

earlier Mujahid Khan Jalori was confirmed as faujdar of 

43 

Palanpur and Deesa in 1697. At his death, his eldest son 
Muhammad Kama! Khan assumed the office even without seeking 
the approval of the emperor. Emperor FarrukhSiyar appointed 
Rahim Yar Khan (17 15) who arrived at Palanpur to take 
charge. But Ghazni Khan, who had, in the meantime, assumed 
the charge asserted his right, gave a battle and did not 
al low him to occupy the of f ice Bui in order to seek 
imperial confirmation of his de-facto position, he "sent 
presents, and peshkash to His Majesty and with an offering 
of money obtained the farman-i bahali to continue at the 

n> id. , p. 24 1. 

^ Mi rat-i Ahmadi, I p. 34 2; Mukhtasar T&rikh-i 

Gujarat (f. 83) describes him and his 

successors as watandars of Palanpur; MS. 

Commissariate , History of Gujarat . IT, p. 132. 

* Msrat-i Ahmad i, p. 342; Tarikh-i Palanpur, 

p . 2 t 4 . 
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45 

same post. No act. ion against the definat Jalori seems to 

have been taken by t tie imperial centre who thus prefered to 

accept the fait aoeomp/i. Ghazni Khan was bo confident of 

the continuity of the position that during his life time 

itself he divided the territory among hia sons, thus 

assigning Deesa to his younger son and rest to the eldest 

one, Karimdad Khan, who succeeded him at hiB death. 

Karimdad Khan Jalori lived for about two years and died in 

1730 at Ahmadabad, while serving Maharaja Abhay (1730-37) 

Singh tiie Governor. The Governor is reported to have got 

drwa/i Muhammad Pahad Khan .Jalori confirmed in the rank, and 

position of his deceased father. Muhammad Pahad Khan was 

succeeded by h i s uncle, Bahadur Khan (1744) who held the 

(ft 

office for the rest of our period. ft is, therefore, 
evident L tm l the principle of hereditary succession to the 

Mi rat-i Ahmadi, 11, p.3; Tbid. , Supplement, 

pp. 200 - 1 . 

l'arikh-i f'alanpur, pp. 214-6; Mirnt-i Ahmad i , 

I, p. 342. 

Mi ra t-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 119, 132-3. 

Mtrat-t Ahmad i , I, pp. 341-2, 37 3, 413, Ibid. , 

II, pp. 119, 132-3, 321-2, Mukhtasar larikh-i 

Gujarat ,. f. 83. 
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office of faujdar had virtually been established and it was 
enforced through the use of sword, diplomacy and the purse. 
The imperial authority acted merely as regularising 
an thor i t y. 

The Mi rat's assertion that cfiwan Piruz Khan alias 

Ghazni Khan and his successors did not serve the Nazims is 

only partly borne out by other evidence for we notice 

Ghazni Khan, and later on his son at Governor's service 

Ghazni Khan served Maharaja Ajit Singh during the latter’s 

49 

tenure as Governor (1715-17) of Gujarat. Di wan Karlmdad 
Khan (1729-30) accompanied Maharaja Abhay Singh while the 
latter passed through Palanpur to take charge of the 
province in 1730. However, none of the faujdars of 

Palanpur after Maharaja Abhay Singh’s withdrawal from the 
province seem to have served any of succeeding Governors. 

J Mi rat-i Ahmadi , IT, pp. 18-20; The Khan was 

invited to assume the office of Na i h Governer 
by Daood Khan Panni when the latter left for 

Deccan But before the arrival of Maharaja 

Ghazni Khan had left for Palanpur. It must be 
remembered that the Khan did not serve Daood 
Khan; Thid. , T, p. 4 13; Also Ghazni Khan 
served as Maharaja's naib. , II, p. 20. 

0 Ibid., IT, pp. 119, 132, Mukbtasar Tarikh-i 

GuJarat, f. 71. 
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T t is important to note that the assumption of office 
by Ghazni Khan in 17 15 and his son Karimdad Khan in 
17 29.almost coincided with the posting of Maharaja Aj i t 
Singh and his son, Maharaja Abhay Singh as Governors in 
1715 and 1730 respectively.^ 1 That the Jaloris served only 
these two Governors nay not be regarded as a matter of mere 
conincidenee. The Two Rajput princes were the immediate 
hereditary and strong neighbourers of Palanpur. For 
.Jaloris if might be politic to maintain good relations, or 
a I least not to allow any suspicion to arise in the minds 
of their neighbours. Second 1 y , Ghazn i Khan in 1715 had 

opposed the officially apppointed faujdar and was waiting 

53 

for the award of sanad-i babul i from the imperial court. 
Fear of aimed action and the hope of securing 
recommendation of the Maharaja might have compelled Ghazni 
Khan to render serv i re . Part 1 y his desire to be confirmed in 
his position might have motivated him to serve the Raja. 


Ibid. . 11 , pp . 3, 119, 132-3. 

for details, MS Commissariat, History of 
Gujarat, II, pj>. 560 ami n. 

Mi rati-1 Ahmadi, II, pp . 3, 119, 133; Ibid. , 

1, p. 342 
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Lastly, both the princes- Governors passed through Palanpur 
at. the head of strong contingents while the other Governors 
had adopted the other route.^ Maharaja Abhay Singh’s march 
was directed against Sarbuland Khan, MubariZ-ul mulk, then 
Governor m office, who had concluded treaty with the 
Marathas and against the latter who had imposed Khandni 
upon the ,1a I oris. ^ Obviously the .Talons might have visu- 
1ised a strong general in the person of the Maharaja who 
could provide protection against the Marathas and put an 

end to the Governorship of Surbuland Khan who had let the 

Sfi 

da lor is suffer at I he hands of the Marathas. The very next 

1 Ibid . , Tl, pp. 3, 16-1 ft, 119, 132-3, 193, 240; 

Mukhtasar Tnrikh-i Gujarat f-70; Moreover, 

I'anad Khan .Jalori was also favoured with the 
office of naib faujdar of Pat tan under Bakhat 
Singh who had accompanied the Maharaja; B.N 
Re u 1 < A letter from Rajdhiraj Bakhat Singh of 
Nafanr fMARWAR) dated Oct. 10, 1737)”, Proc , 

ICH 1949. 

Mi rat-i Ahmadi, Tl, pp. 99-100, 102-3 Tarikh- 
/ Palanpur, pp. 222, 228-9. 

For Marat ha imposition on ,7a lor is, Mirat—i 
Ahmadi , II, pp. 99-100, 102-3; Tarikh~i 

Palanpur, pp. 288-9. Tarikh-i Maratba dar 

Gujarat, f. 16. 
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year (17:n )the Jaloris were again exposed to Maratha 

imposition and the Maharaja could do nothing about it. The 

67 

Maharaja could not protect even Ahmadabad well. It might 
have proved an eye opener to the .Jaloris At this stage the 
Jaloris might have with reason decided to look after their 
own possessions instead of rendering service at Ahmadabad. 
Hence they fortified Pa Ianpur , raised strong 
fortifications and after 1733 never came to serve the 
Governor. 

The Mi rat- 1 Ahmadi, as mentioned above, ha« reported 
that os the faujdars did not come to serve the Nazim, the 
latter led expeditions and extorted pefthkaah From them 
"according to his strenth and capacity We have seen that 
the Jalons rendered service for the last time in 1732-33. 
The first reported expedition, for peshkash from Jaloris 
was led in 17 34-35 by Rat an Singh Bhandar i , t, he naib of 


Mirat~i Ahmadi, IT, pp. 157-61, 235~6, 

7'arikh-i Maratha dar Gujrat, f. 16 

Mirat~i Ahmadi. Supplement, pp. 200-01. 
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Thid. , Supplement, pp. 201-2, Amount. f. 46a. 



so 

Maharaja Abhay Singh. Three years later. Hotline Khan 

extorted peshkash fron Jalor is who offered it through Sher 
£ I 

Khan Bab i . The last expedition under JawanM&rd Chan Bab i , 
the de-facto Governor was led in 1748. Thus the Mughal 
Governors who could not extort regular ai titary service 
from the .Talori faujdars, decided to extort occasional 
poshkash at least, as in the case of chieftains of long 
s I. a nd i ng . 

It. is, therefore, evident that the Jaloris who held 
faujdari of Palanpur and Deesa,acquired the position of 

Mi rat-i Ahmadi, II, p. 190 Tarikh-i Ha rat ha 
dar Gujarat, f. 15. 

Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, p. 245; For Jaloria clOBe 
association with the Babis, the founder of the 
Nawabis of Radhanpur and Junagarh, soe Ibid., 

I I, pp. 18-8. 


Ibid., IT, pp. 403-4; Tarikh-i Haratha tiar 
Gujarat, f. 21 ; Having paid the pe&hkaah the 
Jalori chief is reported to have puFStisded 
Jawanamard Khan Babi, who was short of funds 
to plunder territory of the chief of Sirohi, 
The Jalori seem to have had strained relations 
with Sirohi. 
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chieftains who no1 merely ruled within the territory like 

autonomous chiefs but also behaved like independant 

rulers.With expedient use of the power of sword, diplomacy 

and purse they converted the faujtlari into ZmmitKlari, 

though technically speaking they continued to rag&rd the 

63 

Mughal s as their sovereign. But they seized to Chare 

revenues and/ or offer the. panthers (cheetas)as was 

incumbent upon them and had been an established norms as, 

64 

late as, if not later, than, the reign of Bahadur Shah. 


Even the iJa lor is continued to recognize the 
Mughal emperor as l.hcir sovereign. Please see 
them seeking and getting favours from the 
court, Basheerudding Khan (ed) Faramin-i 
So fat in-i Hind , Delhi 1926, pp. 160-6; also 
Pnrwana, ill, 15 Jamadi 11, 22 Ry of Muhammad 
Shah in possession of Hamiduddin Amir Miyan, 
Shehr Qaz i of Palaripur. 


U 


17 1 


\rcounI f. 46a. 



CHAPTER VI 


FROM MARVAR TO GUJARAT: 

< A) RAJA OF IDAR ! 

The history of the establishment of what, came to be 

2 

known as Later Rathor dynasty " at Idar is an interesting 


ldar is located forty five Kroh off Ahamdabad 
adjoining the territory of Udaipur and another 
chieftaincy, Dungarpur. The place had a fort 
located on a hillock. It was originally the 
possession of Rathors Zamindar who had 
matrimonial links with the Si sod las of 
Udaipur 

During Akhar ' s time pargana Idar (.aarkar 
Ahmadabad) had a jama of 16,16000 dams. By the 
year t725, its jama rose to 1,20,00000 dams. 
Ain-i Akbari, IT, pp. 248, 258; Hirat-i 
Ahmadi, Supplement, p. 190, M.S. Commissariat, 
History of Gujarat, 11, p. 178. 

Prior to 1678, Idar was held by the Rajput 
Zamindar of Rathor clan. In 1679, this 
territory as a result of the confrontation 
which started in the wake of Rajput wars 
between the Rathors and Aurangzeh, annexed and 
was incorporated into khalsa lands. The ruling 
Rat.hor family retired to Pol which place it 
retained till the post-independenoe merger. 
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episode of (.he gradual transformations of Jagit, acquired 
virtually by force, into a hereditary possession. The 
disturbed state of affairs in Gujarat helped the two Rathor 
brothers, Anand Singh and Ra i Singh, in their endeavours to 
acquire Idar and subsequently to retain it by the force of 
arms, diplomacy and money, though at times the process was 
also hindered by the forces at work in the region. 


The episode of the establishment of the hold of Anand 
Singh and Rai Singh, the younger brothers of Mahhraja Abhay 
Singh, over Tdar bad its roots in the family feud that 
followed the death of Maharaja Ajit Singh in 1724 for the 
gadd i of Jodhpur. Maharaja Ajit Singh’s yountfer sons, 

For details, M.S. Commissariat, History of 
Gujrat, 11, pp 2,10, 49n, 178. K. Kamdar, 
"Conquest of Jamnagar by Aurangzeb", p. 215. 
proc. IHC. 1957. 


Maharaja Ajit Singh was believed to have been 
poisoned by his son Bakht Singh at the 
instigation of Abhay Singh; after his death, 
Ajit's sons were divided into two rival 
groups, viz. , Bakht Singh and Abhay Singh, and 
Anand Singh and Ra i Singh. For details G.R. 
Parihar, Mar war and the Marat has ( 1724-1843 ). 
Jodhpur, 1968, pp. 26-30; B.N. Reu, Marwar Ka 
Itihas (Hindi), Jodhpur , 1968, I, pp. 328-33; 
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Anand Singh and Ra i Singh, raised the standard of revolt 
against Abhay Singh who had been recognized as the ruler of 
Jodhpur by erapror Muhammad Shah*. The two brothers, having 
thus failed in Marwar , retired to Gujarat and made an 
attempt to capture Idar which Maharaja Abhdy Singh held as 
jagir. In order to strengthen their position the Rathor 
brothers,, Anand Singh and Ra i Singh allied themselves with 
the anti Mughal force, the Marathas who had begun their 
onslaught on Idar in the middle of 1725.* Though the 


by the same author, Glories of Marwar Marwar 
and Glorious Rathors, 1943, pp, 127-29. 


B.N. 

Reu 

, "Mr 

Forbes 

and 

the 

House 

of 

Jodhpur " , 

Indian 

Antiquity, 

LV Til, 

1929 , 

P 

60 ; 

G. R. 

Parihar , 

Marwar 

and 

the Marathms, 

P- 

26; 

B.N. 

Reu , ' 

Glories 

of 

Marwar 

and 

the 


Glorious Rathor, pp. XL-X1.II. 

A Kharita from Abhay Singh to Ja i Singh, dated 
March 31, 17 26; Kharita from Jai Singh to 

Abhay Singh, September 29, 1725 cited in 

Par iliar ’ s Marwar and the Marat hae, pp. 
21 ,26-8; B.N. Reu, "Maharaja Aj i t Singh of 
Marwar", Journal of Indian History . XII, No. 1 , 
Madras, April , 1933, pp. 85-6. Muklitaaar 

Tarikh-i Gujarat, f. 83; Vir Vi nod, p. 968 

A kharita from Jai Singh to Abhay Singh, 
September 29, 1725, cited in Parihar, Marwar 
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Rathor brothers failed to weaken Abhay Singh’s hold on the 
territory, their "regular incursions ruined sources of 
revenue" and transformed the possession from an asset into 

7 

a liability. 

At that time Idar was passing through a critical phase 
of its history The desais and other zamindars who are 
reported to have formed one group, were at daggers drawn 
with the Qashatis the professional soldiers and money 

Q 

tenders. Members of the extinct ruling house of Idar had, 

as yet,, not forgotten the loss of their possession and were 

a 

active in the politics of Idar. In addition to the havoc 
caused by Maratha forces, Idar, even internally did not 
enjoy peace at the moment. 

Interested less in Idar and more in his patrimony 
Maharaja Abhay Singh, devised a plan to deal with his 
brothers, the claimant to the gaddi of Jodhpur. He 

and tht ' Marat has, p. 30. 

A Kharita from Abhay Singh to Jai Singh, 
September 23, 1726, cited by Parihar, Marwmr 

and the Marathas, pp. 30-1. 

Rasmala, pp. 340, 346, 450. 

Ibid, , pp . 34 5-6 . 
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designed to hand over the jagir of Idar to the Maharaja of 

Udaipur on condition that the Rana would get both the 

brothers, Anand Singh and Rai Singh, murdered.*® But the 

Rana did not lay hands on the two brothers. Instead the 

Maharaja entertained overtures from Anand Singh for a 

compromise between the brothers. Abhay Singh did not like 

the move. 11 However, the circumstances forced Abhay Singh 

to accept the dictum of events. In the meantime Pilaji and 

Kanthaji, the two Maratha generals, invaded Marwar and 

looted the area of Jalor which was then held in jagir by 

12 

Bakht Singh, the brother of Maharaja. Anand Singh and Rai 
Singh capital i sed the situation^ and took possession of 
Idar ( 1728) which by then was included in the jagir of 


A Kharita from Abhay Singh to Jai Singh, 31st 
May, 1727^ cited in Parihar, Marwar and the 
Marathas, p. 31, Vir V i nod, p. 967, Kharita 
dated August 1724 written by the ruler of 
Jodhpur declares Idar as "part of Marwar" 
lb id. , pp. 968-9. 

A Kharita from Jai Singh to Abhay Singh, 6th 
August, 1726, cited by Parihar, Marwar and the 
Marathas , pp. 31-32. Vir Vinod, pp. 969-70. 

Marwad khayat, p. 131, cited in Parihar, 
Marwar and the Marathas, p. 32. 
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13 

Abhay Singh. The Maharaja did not. oppose their action 
probably keeping in view of maintaining undisturbed peace 
in Marwar. Even the then aubadar of Gujarat, Surbuland Khan 
{ 172'1-30) seems not to have taken note of this incident. 
Virtually forced by circumstances, Maharaja Abhay Singh 
agreed to the proposal of Maharana of Udaipur to close down 
the long struggle with his brothers by agreeing, in August 
1726, that Idar might be granted as jagir to Anand Singh 
and Ra i Singh by the imperial court, which had already lost 
an effective control over the region.^ Thus Anand Singh and 
Rai Singh who started the struggle with thfcir eyes on the 
gadd i of Jodhpur succeeded in capturing Idar by force and, 
then acquiring the place as a political concession from 
imperial court through Abhay Singh. 

B. N. Reu , Marnar Ka Ttibas , p. 355, Rasmala, 
p. 346; B.N. Reu, "A jit of Marwar 1 ' pp. 85—7; 

Bombay Gazetteer, V. pp. 404, 406; Thid., II, 

pp. 213-16. 

1 \ Kharitn from Abhay Singh to Rana of Uda ipur , 

10t,h August, 1728, cited in Parihar, Marwar 
and the Marathas, pp. 33-5; B.N. Reu, Marwar 

Ka It i has, p. 335; B.N. Reu "Maharaja Ajit 
Singh of Marwar”, Journal of Indian History, 

Madras, vol. XTT, No. t, April 1R33, pp 
106-7, Bombay Gazetteer, TT, pp. 404-06. 
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The jagir of Idar so acquired was retained by the 
Rathor brothers by using force, bribery and diplomacy. 
.Tawanmard Khan Bab i , then faujdar of Viramgaon. resolved to 
secure possession of Idar with the help of AKraji, the Koli 
zamindar of Katosan and Amra Koli, the zamindar of Hot 
Kanrah ( pargana Ahmadnagar) to compensate losses which he 
had suffered in his ijara lands. He marched against Idar in 
1734. It so happened that at this ttm« two Maratha 
generals, Malhar Rao Holkar and Ranoji Sindia, were 
proceeding to Malwa. Messengers for help wore accordingly 
sent by the Rathor brothers and it was readily granted. 
Idar, because of this timely help was saved.** But the 

Rat hor's had to part with half of the Idt&r revenue as 

I ft 

rhauth to Daiaa j i Gaekwad sometime between 1734 and 1741. * 
The incident shows that the Rathor brothers Were not strong 
enough, by then, as to defend the place on their own. They 
do not appear to have grown roots, as yet, in the soil of 


Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 172-5; M.S. 
Commissariat, History of Gujarat, 11, p. 449. 
The Rathor had to pay the cost of assistance 
they had acquired. Mukhtasar Tarikh-i Gujarat, 
f. 83; Ms No. 191/J . f. 13. 

Rasmala, pp. 424-33; M.S. Commisariat, History 
of Gujarat, II, p. 450. 
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Tdar . 


In 1742, the Rehwar Rajputs in league with qa.3ba.tis, 

the professional soldiers and money-lenders, attacked and 

took Tdar, killing Raja Anand Singh. On hearing of the 

disaster his brother Rai Singh, taking leave of the Nazim, 

Mom i n Khan (1737-43), went to Tdar. 17 With the help of 

rfesais and zamindars and his clansmen, he drove out the 

Rehwars and killed many <jasbatis who had supported them and 

1 0 

reoccupied Idar. The Mughal subadars all through those 
years neither tent any support nor intervened in the 
affairs of Idar. It was due to the effort of Rathor 
brothers themselves that they succeeded in retaining their 

possessions against the potential threat both from within 

19 

ami without. 


Mirat-i Ahmadi , IT, pp. 265, 269-71. 

Bombay Gazetteer, V. pp. 406, 409; M. S. 
Commissariat, History of Gujarat, p. 450; For 
the presence of the desais in pargana of Idar, 
Mi rat-i Ahmadi, Supplement, p. 236. 

Ratan Singh Bhandari, deputy to Abhay Singh, 
the Nazim of the Suba acted as silent 
spectator while Idar was besieged by Jawanmerd 
Khan Babi . Nor even Momin Khan came to help 
them either against Marathas or the Rehwari 
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The Rathor brothers are, in our source*, nowhere 


reported to have been rendering military assistance to the 
then subadar Maharaja Abhay Singh (1730-37), Expediency 
seems to have dictated the Maharaja not to press his 
brother for service, even though they were under the 
obligation of serving the empire. 

But during the years 1738-42 the Rathor brothers are 

reported to have served the then subadar, Mom in Khan 

(1737-1743). They came to Momin Khan’s camp when he visited 

the area. After matters about the payment of peshkash 

(which was, otherwise, levied from the zamindmrs and not 

from the jagirdurs ) had been settled, the elder brother 

20 

returned to Tdar while Rai Singh remained with the Nazim. 

The Governor collected peshkash from other zaannd&r , of 
pargana Tdar through Rathor brothers; Sarjit singh, 
zam i tula r of Mohanpur paid peshkash to the Nazim through Rai 
Singh.' 1 At the time Momin Khan laid siege to Viramg&on in 


Ra j pu t s . 

Mi rat-i Ahmadi, IT, pp. 224-5. 
Ibid ., II, pp. 247-8. 
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22 

1740, Rai Singh was present in the Nazim’s caap. Two 

years later (1742), Ra i Singh, for the last time, is noted 

23 

in the company of the Nazim, Momin Khan. 

After Momin Khan’s death (1743) the R&thor prince 
changed his attitude towards the Governor. Raja Fa i Singh 
was summoned by Fakhruddawla; the Nazim designate (1743), 
to assist him against Jawanmard Khan Babi, the de-facto 
suhadar (1743-53). The Raja joined Fakhruddawla near 
Kapadwanj (.sarkar Patari) as a mercenary general. Since the 
Naz im-ties ignal e refused to meet the expense of his troops 
on the plea of his holding the jagir , he abandoned his camp 
and joined hands with .Jawanmard Khan who had readily agreed 
to hear the expenses. Until the year of his death (1750) 
Rai Singh took an active part in the shifting politics of 


ibid., ri 

. pp. 261-2. 



Tbid. , II 

, p. 265, Rai Singh took leave of 

the 

Na z im to 

settle affairs at Idar in 

1742. 

The 

next year 

(1743), the Raja did not 

come 

to 

he 1 {> and 

remained busy at his 

and 

his 

brother's 

jag i r - Idar. 




Ibid; TI. pp. 314-26, 327-31, 395-6; M.S 

Commissariat, History of Gujarat, II. pp. 
493-9. 
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the time, allying himself indiscriminately with other 

Mughal nobles, with Maratha chief, Rengoji, with Fakhr-ud 

awlah ( subadar — designate), with Sher Khan Bebi, the first 

25 

Nawab of Junagadh as it suited his purpose and ambition. 

For all practical purposes Anand Singh acted as an 
independent meroanary general, having no regard for any 
authority, except his personal interests. 

At the death of Raja Anand Singh at the hands of some 
local Rajputs. . . probably a zamindar, his son, Shiv 
Singh, who was only six years old, succeeded to the gadd i 


Raja Ra i Singh joined with Fakhr-ud daw 1 ah. 
the subadar —designate, in 1743-4. Since the 
sub Ad a r failed to pay him, the Raja deserted 
him and joined hands with Jawanmard Khan Babi, 
the de-r ac to Subadar , who undertook to pay him 
for his services. Again, Raja Ra i Singh left 
Jawanmard in 1744-5 and allied himself with 
Ronkoji, the Maratha chief against the de- 
facto subadar. Since Renkoji failed to meet 
his claims, the Raja deserted him and left for 
his jngtr. Mi rat-i Ahmadi t 11, pp. 269-71 , 
327-8, 328-30, 334-36, 355-6, 358-69, 394, 

402-12; Mirat-r Mustafabad , pp. 270-74. 
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9C 

of Idar in 1742. His uncle Ra i Singh who died in 1750 
acted as incharge of affairs.^ After 1750, Raja Shiv Singh 
enjoyed a long period of rule at Idar till his death in 

'jQ 

1791. The Rathors had thus established principle of 
succession based on hereditary and independent of outside 
inter ference. 

It may be seen, then, that the Rathor brothers who 
had acquired the jag/r of Idar by virtue of conquest, 
retained it in a likewise manner. From the year 1742,they 
rendered neither service nor paid peshkash mainly because 
the power of col looting the revenue had almost gone. The 
prevailing state of affairs proved them helpful not merely 
in acquiring the jagir but also converting it gradually 
into s.nmindari with virtual hereditary claim on it.. 


Mi rat-i Ahmadi, II, p. 265; Rasmala, II, pp. 
424-33; MS. Commissariat, History of Gujarat, 
TT, p. 450. 

Mi rat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 265, 483-8; M-S. 
Commissariat, History of Gujarat, pp. 494, 
496-7 . 

M.S. Commissariat, History of Gujarat , IT, pp . 
450-1. The family retained the place till the 
post-1947 merger. 
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* DESAIGIRI’ TO CHIEFTAINCY: 


CB) Thakur of Fatdi 

Bhao Singh, - the desui of pargana Viramgaon ( sarkar 
Ahmdabad), cashed upon the disorderly situation created by 
Marat ha pressure in the province, and , utilising his own 

sources of strength turned from I he desai of pargana 

30 

v i ramgaon' into the Thakur of Patdi . 


Bhao Singh was a wealthy and influential person 
holding a key position in the affairs (madar-i kaar ) of the 
pargana . It may be seen from the fact that the desai had 

Btiao Singh's family, Kavda Kunbi by caste, is 
said to have come from Champaner, settled at 
Vi ramgaon in the sixteenth century, first as 
Patel and afterwards, under Aurangzeb, as 
desai rose to wealth and importance. Bombay 
Gazetteer, IV, pp. 348-354n. 

Viramgaon, the headquarter of Jhalw&rah 
(•Thalawar) was an important township which 
connected main land with the peninsular 
Gujarat The town is situated in the north of 
Ahmadabad. Mi rat-i Ahmadi, IT, p, 116. 



withheld I he revenues of the villages under him sometime 

during the subadari of Ghazi-ud din Khan. The eubadar is, 

11 

therefore, reflected to have col looted khiohri instead. 

Moreover, the desai does not seem to have had eoordial 
relation with all the zamindars holding /.mmindari within 
the pargana. When Surbuland Khan ( 1724-26), forced the 
Zamindar of Wadhwan ( pargana Viramgaon) to offer peshkash 
and land revenues, the desai of the pargana mis-represented 
Zamindar '& position before the Governor. The Zamindar was 

eo-eroed to resist the Governor and it ultimately disserved 

32 

his cause and weakened his position. 

It may be seen that the desai on the whole, held an 
important position identical to the Chaudhary of 
norIh-Tndia. In a nutshell the desai was an intermediary 
Zamindar at pargana level and responsible for the 
assessment anti col lection of revenues with the help of 
village headman, known as Patel in Gujarat. The position 
was by an large hereditary. Like chieftains, they were 

1 Nazr~i Peshkash-o Khichdi waghatra Pune, pc 
No. 29. 

1 Mi rat -1 Ahmadi , TT, pp, 9 3-94. 
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required to offer peshkash (tribute). They were also 

required to maintain accounts. They were responsible for 

the advancement of the agricultural loan (. taqav i) , and 

enforcement of the state regulations for trade and 

commerce. They were entitled to a fix percentage of revenue 

33 

called desaigiri and some revenue free grants. 

The desai of Viramgaon seems to have been more 

influential than its counterparts in other parts of the 

province. According to Mi rat-i Ahmadi, Udai Karan desai, 

father of Bhao Singh, had defended the Viramgaon-township 

when Marat ha sardar Rengoji put armed pressure. The 

populace of Viramgaon arranged, on the advice of Udai 

Karan, enough amount to buy off the enemy. The desai had, 

however, with much foresight, secured from the people a 

contribution over and above what was required for the 

security money (Khandn i ) to be paid to Rengoji and with the 

help of that surplus a fortification was built around the 

34 

town for its protection at his initiative. 

B.R. Grover, "The position of Desais in 
pargana Administration of suba Gujarat, Proc. 

IHC, 1961. pp. 150-57. 

* Mi rat-i Ahamadi, II, p. 64 
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During the subadan of Maharaja Abhay Singh (1730-37) 


a cleavage developed between the Deputy Governor, Ratan 

Singh Bhandar i , and the desai of Viramgaon. Ratan Singh 

Bhandari with an eye on the desai 's wealth, deputed a 

special faujdar to bring the latter to Ahmadabad. While 

coming to Ahmadabad, the desai came to know of Bhandari's 

interest which he seems to have perceived even earlier and 

had, therefore, demanded sureties. With the cooperation of 

sureties, who perhaps were unable to protect, the deaai, he 

secured his release. The following year (1734) Ratan Singh 

appointed a Marwari as the faujdar of Viramgaon in place of 

Sher Khan Babi who was trusted by the desai. Bhao Singh 

distrusted the Marwari. Therefore, he sent a secrete 

massage to Damaji Gaekward at Dholka, a nearby town, 

35 

inviting him to take possession of Viramgaon. 

The Marat ha chie;f was admitted to the town while the 

qasba i. i .s who were opposed to desai and had also killed Udai 

31 

Karan, father of Bhao Singh, were driven out. During the 
5 Mirat.~i Ahmad i ; II, pp. 166-7. 

* Ibid., II, p. 188; see also Ibid., II, p. 116. 

Sal abat Muhammad Khan Babi was deputed by 
Nazim to investigate death of Udai Karan who 
had been murdered by a qasbati. But the Khan 
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following months, in the year 1737, Ratan Singh Bhandari, 
Na i h Nas.im, laid siege to the city but he failed to capture 


In the year 1740, Bhao Singh finding the Maratha 

garrisons troublesome, engaged a body of Arabs and Rohillas 

38 

and expelled the Marathas. The gates were closed and 
provision and war material were collected for the city’s 
defence. Rengoji and Momin Khan, then Governor of Gujarat 
(1737-43) having agreed to a joint investment, of Virangaon, 
proceeded with their forces to that town and the siege 
began. After a month’s progress. Momin Khan left for 


died of cholera while on rout to Viramgaon. No 
action, even subsequently, was taken against 
tbe (ja shat i who, like at Tdar , were at 
dagger's drawn with the desai. 


Ibid., II, pp. 188-9; M. S. Commissariat, 

History of Gujarat, II, p. 452. 


Hirat-i Ahmadi, (II, p.261) states that "Bhao 
Singh was tired of the rascality of a batch of 
Marat ha” . 
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collecting peshkash from the suba. Rangoji had to carry on 
the operation atone. Meanwhile, the Arab and Rohilla 
mercenaries of the desai made demands for the arears of 
their pay and Bhao Singh, being unable to satisfy them 
immediately, and fearing their desertion thought it 
advisable to bring the matter to an end. It was agreed with 
Rangoji that the fort of Patd i , with several depended 
villages on the Rann of Kutch, would be handed over to him 
white l.he town of Viramgaon with the rest of pargatia was 
restored to the Marathas. From the year (1740) Patdi oame 
under the Pat.idar family of the desai of Viramgaon where he 
ruled as Thakur.^ 

Tt may be seen that the desai who held a key 
position (madar-i kaar ) in the affairs of Viramgaon and had 
defended the town from Marathas was forced by Ratan Singh 

3 Mirat-i Ahmadi, II, pp. 261-2; Bombay 
Gazetteer, V. pp. 348-54; M.S. Commissariat, 

History of Gujarat, 11, pp. 452n and 474. 


M.S. Comm i ssar i at , " History of Gujara t . 11, pp. 
452n ami n, 474. The rule of desai at Patdi 
is reported to have lasted for more than 200 

years. 
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Bhandari to befriend the one*? i.e. Marat has, whom he had 


regarded as enemies. Again, as he could not pull on well 
with his new ally and the prevailing state of affairs 
permitted him, he turned against both, the Marathas aa well 
as Mughals. The desa/ purchased the services of wrcenariea 
ami put himself in a bargaining position. As a result, he 
was allowed to establish his authority at Patdi, a place 
though fert ile but not as strategic aa the town of 
Viramgaon which commanded route between mainland and the 


peninsular Gujarat. 



CHAPTER VII 


CONCLUSION 

The first half of the eighteenth ceni«ry is a period 
of transition in the History of Gujarati. Thp preceding 
century witnessed an era of relative stability and , then, 

E' 

entered in to a phase which is marked by plfcaoei, declining 
control and complete reversal of t|le process of 
consolidation and systematic administration. In this, the 
imperial centre failed to keep its own instruments of 
administration within the limits prescribed apd enforced 
earlier. This was rendered possible by inereabing revolts 
of Zamindars and the Maratha penetration inito the region, 
besides the ongoing struggle for supramdoy b e ^ween the 
emperor(s) and various sections of nobility at the centre 
and Its sub-ordinate officials in the regioti. 

Amongst the state officials, the Goverhbrs happened to 
be the first to defy imperial centre. The d#velcspment seems 
to have been facilitated by the factional dobsiderat ion in 
regard to the selection of perspective Govejftlori and, then, 
the increased and increasing reca 1 c i t ranoe IjLft the province, 



r 


advurs1y affecting the power to asses and collect revenue. 
Tlus, on the one hand, rendered the positon of revenue- 
officials more vulnerable necesaiating increaled reliance 
on military commanders. Consequently, the positions of 
revenue- officials were bracket ted with those of the 
executives and, above all , the Governor encroached upon the 
jurisdiction of diwan. Concentration of power in the hands 
of military officials thus put an end to the principle of 
'checks and balances’ which was established by adopting a 
policy of division of power and maintained by a strong and 
watchful imperial centre. The subordinate officials 
followed in the foot-steps of the Governor and, then, 
defied him the same way. 

The officials posted in Suba were exposed to 
insecurity. The imperial centre and its Governor miserably 
failed to extend a helping hand. They had to ensure the 
protection of their official as well as personal position 
on their own, for they could neither expect imperial 
succor, nor 1 ikewiso, apprehend effective taperial action 
against them. Therefore, they had been exposed to decide 
and act independent of the centre. 

The prevailing situation, thus, forced the 
non—heredilary imperial officer posted in the Suba to 
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protect their position by creating a pow*r base of their 
own. Following the policy of conciliation afid coercion 
towards the other contestants, the <jeir 1 a n t officials 
volunteered concessions to the locally influential and 
powerful segments of society. They Ideiitiif led themselves 
with the prevailing trend and grew roots in. the soil of the 
land, 'local elements' prejudice against fclie Hug ha Is and 
predilection for the local officials turning Zamindare seem 
fo have been one of bases of the let ter’ a strength. 

Forts, and fortification seem to hAVe formed an 
important source of strength in providltlg flttifety and 
protection, against, particularly, the Mar&th&s And Mughal 
Governors. The port town na.wa.bis (Surati BhAroch and 
Cambay) were equipped with forts which were well-known for 
their strength. Junagadh had likewise an Actually strong 
fort. The official at Radhanpur, Palanpur And (the desai 
of) Viramgaon raised ones on their own. Idftr also had a 
s t rong fort. 

Tt may further be seen that the new official*, turned 
natvabs, belonged to different castes and cpaJMUn it ies. The 
Rajas of Idar were (ftathod) Rajputs, the rulei* of fcatdi was 
a Kunbi-desai whereas the nawabs of Radhanpuri And Junagadh 
were Rabi- Afghans, the founder of the nawabi 6f port-towns 
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were likewise Saiyed and Afghans. In a way all of them 
belonged to 'upper' castes. 

In terms of official- positions there were the 
naib-faujdar, faujdar , port-officer, desai, a jagirdar and 
Governor of province (besides a non -official of Surat) who 
established their rule. Thus the process of transformation 
covered almost. every important official- cadre and 
position. 

Tn terms of location in the region. the nawabis 
covered almost every major geographical direction of the 
stuba. Surat. Cambay and Bharoach emerged ia South Gujarat, 
Palanpur in North-East Radhanpur in the North-west, 
Junagadh on the Peninsular Gujarat and Patdi in North- 
Gujarat. Evidently the process and trend Of laying socio¬ 
political roots covered every portion and. thereby, every 
segment of society 

Also, none of these nawabs could acquire complete 
control over the entire pargana/sarkar, headquarter of 
which they continued to hold. The country-aide was held by 
the Marathas and /or other Zamindars of the region. They, 
thus, exercised qualified authority over curtailed 
territorial jurisdiction within and over which they had not 
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been able to acquire full administrative Authority. Ev¬ 
idently the process of adjustment of l|hter#st between 
1 ead i ng forces was in operation. None of thw* cduld find it 
feasible / expedient to eradicate others du-t right. 

The Mughal empire was inherited by different segments 
of society and the Mughal nobility happened to be one 
amongst them. In this regard it is important to note that 
none of the founder of new dynasties repurdiated his 
relationship with the imperial centre which obntinued to 
act as a rubber stamp approving the luccqssion. The 
necessity of procuring imperial approval b««*b to have been 
arisen out of the nawabs A desire to letfitindtise their 
position. This provided a new lease of l 1 f a And a source of 
income to the empire which, at the time of Oftch succession 
was offered tribute (peshkash). 

Then, these nawabis may not be treated an Sovereign 
states, for each of them had to share it* tevertue with the 
Marathas, besides, recognizing the suzerainty, though only* 
technically, of the Mughal emperors. 

Satish Chandra, The 18th century in Inidia: the 
economy and the role of Marathms , the Jats, 
the Sikhs and the Afghans, Revised ed., belhi, 

1991 . 


r 
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In the context of present study, it is also evident 
that the Mughal nobility showed a remarkable tenacity to 
survive the fall of empire. It seems to have possessed the 
required potential to transform its position from imperial 
servant to landed magnate without repudiating its 
relationship with the shadow kings, and by entering into 
the Marat ha fold. Secondly, though they bad succeeded in 
their attempts to ensure their survival during the first 
half of 1 he eighteenth century when the empire collapsed. 
But they seem to have felt no need to go further. It. is not 
surprising, therefore, that among the new states inherited 
from the collapsing empire there was a remarkable 
continuity of the Mughal institutions. They, thus, provided 
a leadership that remained essentially conservative from 
i he point of view of long term of social and economic 

change .^ 

Fven their inclusion amongst the socially and 
economically influential class of Zamindata does not seem 
to have altered the over all fabric of socially dominant 
section of the society of the region. Not so significant 
numerically, the new etrants, moreover belonged to the 
ruling section of society. 


Tb i ti. , 
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